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U OF  T RESISTS  INTERVENTION 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

The  process  of  social  con- 

tract  negotiations  could  open 
the  door  to  direct  government 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  indi- 
vidual universities,  Academic  Board 
has  been  warned. 

At  the  board’s  May  6 meeting, 
Professor  Edward  Chamberlin  of  the 
Department  of  English  said  that  he 
could  foresee  a situation  in  which 
the  government  would  pore  over 
every  line  of  the  University’s  budget 
and  take  a hand  in  the  setting  of  its 


priorities.  Chamberlin,  who  repre- 
sents U of  T on  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities,  a major  player 
in  social  contract  discussions  for  the 
post-secondary  sector,  told  board 
members  that  the  end  result  could 
well  be  “scrutiny  of  programs  and 
program  delivery,  and  also  scrutiny 
of  conditions  of  employment  — 
including  tenure.” 

Within  the  university  sector  there 
is  mounting  concern  about  the  im- 
plications that  the  social  contract 
discussions  may  have  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  institutions.  These 


Budget  Anticipates 
Turbulent  Times 


The  provincial  government’s 
efforts  to  slash  expenses  may 
have  thrown  the  current  financial 
picture  into  disarray  but  the 
University  should  move  ahead  with 
the  strategy  set  out  in  its  1993-94  bud- 
get report,  President  Robert  Prichard 
told  Academic  Board  May  6. 

The  128-page  report,  which  calls 
for  cuts  to  the  base  budget  this  year 
totalling  more  than  111  million  and 
a massive  reduction  in  the  accumu- 
lated operating  deficit,  earned  the 
endorsement  of  Business  Board  May 
3 and  of  Academic  Board  three  days 
later.  It  will  now  proceed  to 
Governing  Council  for  final  approval 
May  27.  Over  the  next  few  months, 
however,  the  administration  will  also 


have  to  draft  a supplementary  budget 
that  will  take  into  account  the  gov- 
ernment’s spending  reduction  plans 
and  its  attempts  to  negotiate  a social 
contract  with  workers  and  employers 
in  the  broader  public  sector. 

Prichard  said  that  setting  the  cur- 
rent strategy  in  place  now  would  put 
the  University  in  a better  position  to 
weather  “what  we  expect  to  be  a 
storm  of  financial  turbulence”  in  the 
months  ahead.  On  April  23  the 
province  unveiled  an  expenditure 
control  plan  that  Prichard  said  will 
leave  U of  T with  $8.3  million  less 
than  anticipated  this  year.  The  gov- 
ernment is  also  expecting  the  social 

~ See  BUDGET:  Page  5 ~ 


Munroe-Blum  Appointed 


Professor  Heather  Munroe- 
Blum,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Work,  has  been  named  vice- 
president  (research  and  internation- 
al relations). 

Munroe-Blum  replaces  Professor 
James  Keffer  who  has  held  the  post 
since  July  1, 1988.  Her  term  will  run 
from  Jan.  1, 1994,  to  June  30, 1999. 
The  appointment  was  approved  by 
Governing  Council  April  29. 
President  Robert  Prichard  called 


Munroe-Blum  an  outstanding  re- 
searcher and  exceptional  dean.  “She 
is  dedicated  to  strengthening  and 
promoting  our  research  enterprise 
and  in  advancing  our  presence  in- 
ternationally. These  areas  are  vital 
to  our  distinctive  mission.” 

Bom  in  Montreal,  Munroe-Blum, 
42,  received  a BA  and  BSW  from 
McMaster  University,  an  MSW 
from  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  a PhD  in 
epidemiology  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  She 
taught  at  McMaster  and  York 
Universities  before  accepting  the 
position  as  dean  of  social  work  at 
U ofT  in  1989.  Currently  she  holds 
appointments  with  U of  T’s 
Department  of  Psychiatry  as  well  as 
adjunct  appointments  with 
McMaster’s  departments  of  psychi- 
atry, and  clinical  epidemiology  and 
biostatistics.  Her  research  includes 
investigations  of  the  distribution, 
prevention  and  treatment  of 
major  psychiatric  disorders  such  as 
schizophrenia  and  adolescent 
depression. 


anxieties  prompted  Academic  Board 
to  pass  a resolution  urging  the  gov- 
ernment to  “respect  the  autonomy 
of  universities  and  their  governing 
processes,  including  those  of 
academic  boards  and  senates.” 


The  province  is  attempting  to 
slash  $2  billion  from  the  public 
payroll  through  negotiations  with 
employers  and  labour  groups  in 
the  broader  public  sector.  Seven 
separate  bargaining  tables  have  been 


established  including  one  for 
Ontario’s  colleges  and  universities. 
The  government  expects  $170  million 
in  reductions  within  this  sector. 

~ See  U ofT:  Page  7 ~ 


Boxed  and  Ready  to  Go 


Susan  Siuma,  a second-year  English  student,  packs  up  her  belongings  as  she  prepares  to  leave  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
residence.  Undergraduates  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  £sf  Science  finished  exams  May  7 but for  those  who  can’t  get  enough 
of  U ofT,  summer  session  courses  start  May  17. 


University  Autonomy  Essential 


BY  KARINA  DAHUN 

This  week  members  of  the  University  will  receive  a 
letter  from  President  Robert  Prichard  in  which  he 
addresses  his  concerns  about  the  social  contract  discussions  with 
the  provincial  government.  The  issue  is  serious,  he  says,  far 
more  serious  than  underfunding.  At  the  heart  of  the  matter 
is  the  autonomy  of  universities.  During  the  last  couple  of  weeks 
Prichard  and  other  members  of  the  University  have  met 
with  numerous  politicians  and  government  officials  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  fundamental  issue  at  hand.  The  gov- 
ernment has  to  understand  that  to flourish  universitiesneed 
their  independence,  Prichard  says  in  the  following  interview 
conducted  May  6. 

What  is  a social  contract? 

I don’t  know.  It  is  a term  that  has  been  used 
ince  Rousseau  in  the  literature  of  political  phi- 
losophy. But  it’s  a term  that  can  bear  many  different  pos- 
sible meanings,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  evoked.  In  the  case  of  Ontario  in  1993,  only 
Premier  Rae  and  his  colleagues  can  say  exactly  what  they 
have  in  mind.  The  government  has  described  its  social 
contract  as  one  that  “sets  out  the  components  of  an 
agreement  between  government  and  public  sector  em- 
ployers and  employees  on  a plan  for  trimming  total 
compensation  costs  and  achieving  new  partnerships  for 
delivering  services  and  organizing  work.  Success  for  the 


social  contract  means  delivering  affordable  public  services 
for  the  long  term  while  preserving  and  enhancing  mean- 
ingful jobs.  The  social  contract  will  represent  a consen- 
sus on  the  means  for  achieving  these  objectives.”  With 
that  broad  definition  a social  contract  could  mean  almost 
anything. 

AQ:  Is  there  a need  for  a social  contract  with 
government? 

: The  government  has  decided  that  it  must  ac- 
complish a major  reduction  in  the  costs  of  the  • 
public  sector  and  in  particular  that  it  must  achieve  a re- 
duction of  $2  billion  in  the  cost  of  compensation  in 
the  broader  public  sector.  While  I very  much  regret 
that  the  government  finds  itself  in  this  situation,  I be- 
lieve it  falls  within  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  the  judgement  with  respect  to  the  af- 
fordable level  of  the  public  sector  and  the  services  it 
provides.  As  a result  I’m  prepared  to  accept  the  gov- 
ernment’s judgement  that  it  must  achieve  an  expendi- 
ture reduction.  What  I do  not  accept  is  the  govern- 
ment’s broader  proposition  that  the  best  way  to  achieve 
major  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  public  sector 
is  through  the  negotiation  of  a social  contract.  I believe, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  universities,  the  social  contract 
should  be  limited  to  fiscal  matters  alone  and  that  the 
broader  issues  of  policy  formation  for  the  university 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


In  Brief 


Order  of  Ontario  presented 

Four  noted  citizens  with  ties  to  U of  T are  among  21  recipi- 
ents  of  the  Order  of  Ontario  for  1993.  Professor  Abyann  Lynch  of  the 
Departments  of  Paediatrics,  Obstetrics/Gynaecology  and  Philosophy,  the 
Faculties  of  Nursing,  Dentistry  and  Social  Work  and  director  of  the 
bioethics  department  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  is  a co-founder 
of  the  Canadian  Bioethics  Society.  Professor  Tirone  David  of  the 
Department  of  Surgery,  chief  of  cardiovascular  surgery  at  the  Toronto 
Hospital,  developed  the  stentless  porcine  valve  which  is  intended  to 
replace  damaged  aortic  valves  and  is  now  being  tested  in  Europe.  Roberta 
Bondar,  Canada’s  first  female  astronaut,  obtained  her  PhD  in  neurobi- 
ology at  U of  T in  1974  and  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  in  1992 
while  Murray  Koffler,  founder  of  Shoppers  Drug  Mart  Ltd.,  has  made 
significant  financial  contributions  to  the  University.  The  awards,  presented 
May  4,  are  given  to  those  who  attain  “the  highest  standards  of  excellence 
and  achievement”  in  their  fields. 


UTSA  names  executive 

The  U of  T Staff  Association  (UTSA)  has  named  its  executive 
council  for  1993-94.  Members  are:  John  Malcolm  of  technical  services 
at  Erindale,  president,  Felicia  Refe  of  the  Treasury  Department,  treasurer, 
Judith  Eichmanis  of  the  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies,  vice-pres- 
ident (salary  and  benefits);  Dilu  Irani  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  vice- 
president  (grievances);  Karen  Younger  of  biology  at  Erindale,  vice-pres- 
ident (policy);  Robin  Breon  of  the  Museum  Studies  Program, 
vice-president  (external);  Jane  Maxwell  of  the  Cooperative  Program  in 
Administration  at  Scarborough  College,  vice-president  (suburban  cam- 
puses); and  Paul  Carson  of  the  Department  of  Athletics  &.  Recreation, 
chair  of  the  board. 


Scholarly  journals  needed 

Libraries  in  the  former  socialist  countries  of  central  and 

eastern  Europe  will  be  provided  with  copies  of  western  scholarly  journals 
through  the  efforts  of  a charitable  organization  established  by  three 
University  members.  Professor  Scott  Eddie  of  the  Department  of 
Economics,  president  of  Fundus  Foundation  Canada  in  Ontario,  says  that 
the  donation  of  periodicals  will  further  efforts  to  renew  educational  sys- 
tems by  helping  institutions  fill  gaps  in  their  collections.  Eddie  and  his 
colleagues,  Professor  Varouj  Aivazian  of  economics  and  Sharon  Bolt,  an 
administrative  assistant  at  the  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis,  are  counting 
on  retiring  professors  and  other  faculty  members  at  Canadian  universi- 
ties to  contribute  the  bulk  of  the  publications,  mostly  journals  in  the  fields 
of  economics  and  management  science.  In  exchange  the  institutions 
abroad  are  expected  to  offer  books,  periodicals  and  papers  that  will  be 
added  to  the  University’s  current  collection  of  material  on  central  and  east- 
ern Europe.  The  project  has  received  a grant  of  $10,000  this  year  from 
the  initiatives  fund  of  the  Institute  for  International  Programs  and  an  ad- 
ditional $2,500  from  the  Centre  for  Russian  &.  East  European  Studies. 


Salary  continuance  program  extended 

Final  approval  has  been  given  to  extend  the  new  salary  con- 
tinuance  program  to  grant-paid  staff.  Business  Board  agreed  May  3 that 
the  program,  approved  earlier  this  year  for  budget-paid  staff,  should  be 
open  to  all  staff  members.  The  program  allows  certain  employees  who 
lose  their  jobs  in  1993-94  to  receive  their  regular  salaries  while  they  re- 
train or  look  for  other  work  at  the  University.  In  the  case  of  grant-paid 
staff  the  program  will  be  funded  by  research  grants.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, Professor  Michael  Finlayson,  vice-president  (human  re- 
sources), told  the  board,  the  money  would  have  paid  for  merit  increases 
that  are  suspended  in  1993-94. 


Divinity  at  Trinity  presents  degrees 

Former  lieutenant-governor  Lincoln  Alexander  will 
receive  an  honorary  degree  from  Trinity  College  at  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity  s convocation  May  11.  Honorary  doctorates  will  also  be  conferred 
upon  Gwyneth  Griffith  and  David  Woeller.  Griffith  is  being  recognized 
for  her  services  in  Canadian  theological  education  and  Woeller  for  his 
contribution  to  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  especially  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  In  addition  Professor  Rupert  Schieder, 
a 1938  Trinity  graduate,  is  being  admitted  as  an  honorary  fellow. 


University  Autonomy  Essential 


- Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

sector  should  be  undertaken  through  more  legitimate 
forums.  By  its  very  design  the  social  contract  negotiat- 
ing table  excludes  critically  interested  constituencies, 
in  particular  our  students. 

AQ:  Would  you  describe  the  University's  salary  and 
benefits  agreement  with  UTSA  as  a social  contract? 

: In  many  ways,  yes.  The  agreement  reached  be- 
tween UTSA  and  the  administration  this  spring  an- 
ticipates many  of  the  measures  now  suggested  by  the 
province  for  constraining  the  cost  of  compensation  and 
ensuring  fairness  for  employees.  The  agreement  with 
UTSA  included  a freeze  on  base  compensation,  ex- 
tended salary  continuance  for  those  losing  their  jobs,  im- 
proved early  retirement  and  severance  benefits,  increased 
investments  in  retraining,  better  relocation  policy  and  a 
variety  of  other  innovative  arrangements.  It  demon- 
strates the  advantages  of  local  solutions  freely  negotiat- 
ed and  it  demonstrates  why  each  university  must  be 
left  free  to  find  the  most  appropriate  way  of  accommo- 
dating governments’  financial  problems.  But  the  agree- 
ment with  UTSA  is  not  a social  contract  in  the  broad 
sense  anticipated  by  the  government  of  Ontario.  Just  as 
it  would  have  been  illegitimate  for  the  administration  and 
UTSA  to  roam  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  their  nego- 
tiations it  is  illegitimate  for  the  government  to  roam 
beyond  fiscal  matters  at  the  social  contract  table. 

Q:  Are  universities  more  autonomous  than  colleges, 
schools,  hospitals  and  municipalities? 

\ : Autonomy  is  absolutely  central  to  universities. 
jLVAutonomy  is  the  essential  element  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  governments  and  universities  in  a 
liberal  democratic  society.  Autonomy  has  led  to  a 
diversity  of  institutions  in  Ontario,  each  with  a different 
mission  and  each  with  a capacity  to  govern  its  own 
affairs  as  free  as  possible  from  improper  governmental 
or  political  interference.  A loss  of  that  autonomy  would 
undermine  our  independence,  our  governance,  our 
freedom  and  our  mission.  Nothing  should  be  more 
important  to  us  in  the  weeks  ahead  than  making  every 
effort  to  preserve  our  autonomy. 

Q:Would  U of  T suffer  if  everyone  took  a seven 
percent  salary  cut? 

\ : Yes.  The  University  of  Toronto  depends  for  its 
XJLsuccess  on  the  quality  of  its  employees  and  their 
commitment  to  our  mission.  Without  our  faculty  and 
staff  and  without  their  loyalty  and  commitment  the 
University  would  be  unable  to  function.  I believe  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  compensation  that  we  have 
reached  with  our  employee  groups  have  been  fair  and  rea- 
sonable under  the  circumstances.  I would  prefer  to  leave 
them  as  they  are.  On  the  other  hand  if  we  are  to  suffer 
a major  reduction  in  revenues  available  to  us  from  gov- 
ernment we  need  to  explore  every  possible  solution, 
which  will  undoubtedly  include  some  sacrifice  by  ev- 
eryone. However,  it  is  essential  that  we  preserve  the 
ability  to  attract  and  retain  the  loyalty  of  employees. 

Q:  Do  you  believe  there’s  an  urgent  need  to  reduce 
the  provincial  deficit? 

A : Some  at  the  University  believe  this  course  of  con- 
jtlLduct  is  overdue,  others  believe  it’s  premature.  Some 
believe  the  cut  is  too  large,  others  believe  it’s  too  small. 
The  nature  of  the  University  is  such  that  we  don’t  take 
positions  as  an  institution  on  the  appropriate  size  of  the 
provincial  deficit.  Rather  our  role  is  to  present  as  clear 
ly  as  possible  to  the  government  the  consequences  of 
reducing  commitments  to  the  University,  to  propose 


alternatives  that  would  allow  us  to  continue  to  advance 
our  mission  and  to  work  vigorously  to  ensure  fair  treat- 
ment of  both  the  University  and  it-  employees.  Whatever 
the  wisdom  of  the  government’s  judgement  I believe  the 
government  is  committed  to  reducing  the  provincial 
deficit  significantly  and  quickly.  It  is  in  light  of  that  re- 
ality that  we  have  been  making  our  submissions. 

Q:What  is  the  University  doing  to  state  its  case  to 
government? 

\ : My  colleagues  and  I have  met  with  the  minister 
XVof  education  and  training,  the  deputy  minister, 
the  government’s  chief  negotiator  and  his  three  associ- 
ates, the  lead  negotiator  for  the  colleges’  and  universi- 
ties’ sectoral  negotiating  table,  the  leader  of  the  official 
opposition  and  many  other  political  and  civil  service 
officials.  I believe  we’ve  been  successful  in  explaining  the 
centrality  of  the  University’s  autonomy  as  the  issue  that 
is  at  risk  and  at  stake  in  these  discussions.  We  have  not 
yet  been  successful  in  persuading  the  government  to 
confine  the  discussions  to  fiscal  matters  alone. 

Q:  Why  would  the  government  want  to  restrict  the 
autonomy  of  universities? 

\ : At  its  best  I believe  the  government’s  motivation 
/V  for  having  a broad  agenda  in  the  social  contract 
discussion  is  a belief  that  the  province’s  limited  financial 
capacity  for  years  to  come  will  necessitate  restructuring 
of  the  delivery  of  public  services  and  in  particular  of 
universities  and  that  this  restructuring  may  not  occur 
with  sufficient  urgency  and  vigour  in  the  absence 
of  direct  interference  by  government.  I believe  the  gov- 
ernment is  wrong  in  this  belief.  I’m  confident  that 
universities  in  fact  have  demonstrated  tremendous  ca- 
pacity for  change  over  the  past  decade.  Universities 
have  increased  productivity,  increased  enrolment,  opened 
new  fields  of  study,  met  new  demands  in  a wide  range 
of  degree  programs,  entered  new  partnerships  with 
other  educational  institutions  and  with  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors  at  large  and  generally  moved  to  initiate  change 
while  preserving  our  fundamental  mission  and  our  values. 
Indeed,  the  autonomy  of  Ontario’s  universities  is  one  of 
the  great  instruments  of  change.  It  permits  flexibility  and 
adaptation  in  a way  that  centralized  control  and  inter- 
ference never  does.  I believe  the  pace  of  change  and 
adaptation  of  universities  compares  extremely  favourably 
with  every  part  of  the  public  sector  in  Ontario  and  that 
has  occurred  because  of  our  autonomy,  not  despite  it. 


Q 


• Are  universities  endangered? 


A:  Universities  would  be  endangered  if  we  permit- 
ted the  social  contract  and  related  initiatives  to 
legitimate  improper  interference  with  the  autonomy  of 
universities.  However  we  are  determined  not  to  permit 
such  development  and  in  the  end  I’m  confident  our 
autonomy  will  be  preserved. 

A Q Aire  these  events  uniting  the  University  and  its 
many  diverse  groups? 

: I’m  very  encouraged  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
University  is  speaking  with  one  voice  from  its 
many  constituencies  at  present.  We  have  a shared  interest 
in  protecting  our  autonomy  from  improper  interfer- 
ence. I hope  as  the  social  contract  process  continues 
we  will  maintain  our  unanimity.  There  may  be  points  in 
detail  and  indeed  at  some  point  there  may  be  negotia- 
tions within  the  University  where  different  views  emerge 
but  in  dealing  with  the  government  on  the  fundamen- 
tal issue  of  autonomy  we  should  be  united  and  I believe 
we  will  be. 


No  Increase 
for  Managers 

Business  Board  has  approved 
a salary  freeze  in  1993-94  for 
the  90  members  of  the  senior  man- 
agement group.  In  addition  a sum 
equal  to  $500  times  the  number  of 
senior  managers  will  be  available 
for  distribution  at  the  discretion  of 
the  rice-presidents.  In  March  the 
U of  T Staff  Association  and  the 
University  agreed  to  a salary  freeze 
and  $500  bonus  for  3,500  adminis- 
trative staff.  Senior  managers  are  not 
represented  by  the  association. 
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DAVID  WOHLFAHRT 


A Look  Inside 


This  painting  of  the  eye  and  its  muscles  was  on  display  at  the  Division  of 
Biomedical  Communications  annual  open  house,  256  McCaul  St.,  May  6-8. 
Third-year  student  Ian  Suk  used  gouache,  a medium  similar  to  opaque 
watercolour. 

Service  Workers 
Take  Salary  Freeze 


Faculty  of  Medicine  Adopts 
Decentralized  Approach 


The  University’s  approxi- 
mately  700  full-time  service 
workers  have  agreed  to  a salary  freeze 
for  1993-94  under  the  terms  of  their 
new  two-year  collective  agreement. 

Members  of  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Public  Employees  (CUPE),  Local 
3261,  which  includes  cleaners,  care- 
takers, food  services  workers  and 
animal  laboratory  technicians,  ratified 
the  pact  April  24.  The  contract, 
retroactive  to  July  1, 1992,  provides 
a wage  increase  of  two  percent  in  the 
first  year  and  zero  in  the  second. 

Robert  Panzen,  president  of 
CUPE  3261,  said  union  members 
voted  “99  percent  in  favour”  of  the 
agreement.  “People  accepted  it 
because  they  realize  these  are  hard 
times,”  he  explained.  “It  isn’t  much 
money  but  still,  it’s  some.  It’s  the 
best  that  we  could  get.” 

The  service  workers  will  join  ad- 
ministrative employees  and  teaching 
assistants  in  taking  a pay  freeze  in 
1993-94.  The  University  is  still 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  an  arbitra- 
tion hearing  on  this  year’s  salary  and 
benefits  for  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association. 

Brian  Marshall,  director  of  labour 
relations,  said  the  administration 
succeeded  in  reaching  a “fiscally  re- 
sponsible” settlement  with  the  local. 
“We  worked  very  hard  at  this,  both 
our  team  and  the  union’s  team,”  he 
said.  “I  think  it’s  a fairly  progres- 
sive agreement  that  recognizes  the 
uncertainty  of  the  times  that  we’re 
in.” 

The  contract  provides  opportuni- 


ties for  workers  to  take  voluntary 
early  retirement  — a window  open 
until  June  30,  1994.  There  will  also 
be  changes  to  an  earlier  pension  plan 
that, set  the  retirement  age  at  68. 
Employees  will  now  retire  with  full 
benefits  at  65. 

For  the  University  one  of  the 
major  gains  is  a provision  that  will 
permit  the  hiring  of  temporary  em- 
ployees during  peak  workload  peri- 
ods. Marshall  said  this  will  mean 
greater  flexibility  for  the  administra- 
tion, which  in  the  past  was  forced 
either  to  hire  contract  workers  or  ask 
permanent  staff  to  work  overtime. 
The  agreement  will  also  make  it  pos- 
sible for  workers  to  take  time  off  in 
lieu  of  overtime  payment,  with  the 
agreement  of  their  supervisors. 

Another  significant  change  is  an 
increase  in  the  probationary  period 
for  new  employees  from  60  to  90 
working  days.  “People  aren’t  leaving 
the  institution  as  frequently  as  they 
did  in  the  past  so  it’s  more  important 
than  ever  when  we’re  hiring  that  we 
get  the  right  employee  for  the  job,” 
Marshall  said. 

Panzen  said  the  union  made  modest 
advances  in  the  area  of  job  security. 
In  the  past,  for  example,  service 
workers  laid  off  from  jobs  on  one  of 
the  three  campuses  could  not  exercise 
their  seniority  to  move  into  positions 
elsewhere  at  U of  T;  they  now  may 
do  so. 

The  last  collective  agreement  with 
CUPE  3261  was  signed  in  March 
1991  following  a three-week  strike  by 
the  service  workers. 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

Each  of  the  University’s 
undergraduate  medical  students 
will  have  an  “academy”  to  call  home 
under  a new  plan  to  be  launched  in 
the  fall  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

By  September  the  faculty  is 
hoping  to  have  in  place  a system 
comprising  as  many  as  six  distinct 
units,  or  academies,  each  of  which 
will  include  one  or  more  of  the  teach- 
ing hospitals  as  well  as  affiliated 
community  health  care  organizations. 
The  proposal,  which  has  its  origins  in 
the  medical  school’s  renewal  of  its 
undergraduate  curriculum,  won  the 
approval  of  Academic  Board  May  6. 

Medical  undergraduates  will  be 
divided  among  the  several  academies 
which  will  oversee  and  coordinate 
their  educational  experiences  on  cam- 
pus, in  the  hospitals  and  in  the  com- 
munity. Professor  Kenneth  Shumak, 
associate  dean  (undergraduate  med- 
ical education),  said  in  an  interview 
that  the  development  of  this  new  ad- 
ministrative structure  will  work  to 
the  faculty’s  advantage  by  permit- 
ting a more  decentralized  approach  to 
delivery  of  the  curriculum.  It  will 
also  mean  a better  experience  for  un- 
dergraduates who  will  have  more 
contact  with  teaching  staff  at  the 
hospitals  and  students  in  other  years. 

The  plan  does  not  call  for  funds 
from  the  University.  The  hospitals, 
however,  are  being  encouraged  to 
commit  additional  resources  to  un- 
dergraduate education,  mainly  in  the 
form  of  increased  teaching  and  study 
space  and  improvements  to  their  li- 
brary and  computer  facilities.  Scott 
Rowand,  president  and  chief  execu- 


A WORLD-RENOWNED  CANCER 
researcher,  a leader  in  the  field 
of  human  genetics  and  an  interna- 
tional authority  on  global  change 
have  been  named  University  Pro- 
fessors, the  highest  rank  U of  T 
confers  on  its  faculty  members. 

The  appointments  of  Professors 
Victor  Ling  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics,  David  Mac- 
Lennan  of  the  Banting  8c  Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research 
and  Richard  Peltier  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  were  ap- 
proved by  Academic  Board  May  6. 

Ling  is  well  known  for  his  pio- 
neering work  on  drug  resistance  in 
cancer  cells.  Head  of  the  molecular 
and  structural  biology  division  of  the 
Ontario  Cancer  Institute  at  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital,  he  is  credited 
with  identifying  the  process  by  which 
some  cancer  cells  resist  the  action  of 
therapeutic  drugs.  In  1991  he  won 
the  General  Motors  Kettering  prize 
for  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
diagnosis  or  treatment  of  cancer.  He 
is  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  recipient  of  a Gairdner 
Foundation  International  Award. 

MacLennan’s  research  has  focused 
on  the  sarcoplasmic  reticulum,  a mem- 
brane system  that  regulates  calcium 
concentration  in  muscle  cells  thereby 
controlling  muscle  contraction  and 


tive  officer  of  Wellesley  Hospital, 
said  the  institutions  are  generally 
enthusiastic  about  the  prospect  of 
becoming  partners  in  the  academies. 
One  of  the  benefits,  he  noted,  is  that 
all  of  the  hospitals  will  be  motivated 
to  strengthen  their  ties  to  communi- 
ty organizations. 

This  fall  U of  T is  reducing  its 
enrolment  of  first-year  medical  stu- 
dents from  252  to  177.  Even  with 
this  cutback,  however,  class  sizes  will 
remain  large  by  the  standards  of  most 
medical  schools.  For  students,  the 
result  can  be  a feeling  of  anonymity 
— particularly  when  they  leave  the 
campus  for  clinical  training  in  the 
hospitals. 

“We  want  them  to  feel  part  of  a 
smaller  group  where  they  can  get 
more  personalized  attention  and  peo- 
ple can  come  to  know  them  better,” 
Shumak  explained.  Under  the  new 
system  students  in  their  first  year  will 
be  assigned  at  random  to  one  of  the 
academies.  The  hospital  will  serve 
as  a home  base  — not  just  the  site  for 
clinical  education  but  also  for  social 
events  and  other  group  activities.  In 
their  third  year  students  have  the 
option  of  switching  academies. 

Last  fall  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
introduced  a new  curriculum  that 
places  less  emphasis  on  hours  of  lec- 
tures and  readings  and  requires  that 
students  spend  more  time  on  clinical 
case  studies.  It  also  stresses  that  stu- 
dents receive  part  of  their  education 
out  in  the  community,  whether  in 
chronic  care  facilities,  physicians’  of- 
fices or  public  health  agencies. 

The  academies  proposal  was  first 
approved  by  the  faculty  council  in 
October  1991  but  met  substantial 


relaxation.  He  is  one  of  17  leading 
Canadian  human  geneticists  who  are 
principal  investigators  in  the 
Canadian  Genetic  Diseases  Network 
of  Centres  of  Excellence.  In  1990  he 
received  the  International  Lecturer 
Award  of  the  Biophysical  Society  for 
contributions  to  biophysical  mecha- 
nisms. The  following  year  he  was 
given  a Gairdner  Foundation  Inter- 
national Award  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  medical  science. 

Peltier,  a geophysicist,  has  con- 


SEVEN  U OF  T FACULTY  MEM- 
bers  are  among  the  62  newly 
elected  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada. 

They  are:  Professors  Lisa  Beth 
Golombek  of  the  Department  of 
Middle  East  8c  Islamic  Studies  and 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  co-author 
of  The  Timurid  Architecture  of  Iran 
and  Turan,  considered  the  definitive 
statement  on  this  period  of  Islamic 
art;  Nicholas  Mrosovsky  of  the 
Departments  of  Zoology,  Psychology 
and  Physiology  whose  work  has  been 
recognized  in  international  efforts  to 
save  marine  turtles  from  extinction; 
Benjamin  Schlesinger  of  the  Faculty 
of  Social  Work  for  his  contributions 


opposition  — much  of  it  arising  from 
concern  that  decentralization  could 
mean  a loss  of  control  over  delivery 
of  the  curriculum.  A revised  version 
earned  a more  enthusiastic  reception 
a year  later. 

Professor  Alvin  Newman,  director 
of  curriculum  development  for  the 
faculty,  pointed  out  in  an  interview 
that  the  hospitals  and  their  affiliated 
community  agencies  will  not  become 
semi-autonomous  medical  schools. 
The  faculty  will  continue  to  exercise 
control  over  the  curriculum  while 
each  academy  director,  appointed 
by  the  dean  of  medicine,  will  be  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  educational 
standards.  Individual  hospitals  may 
bring  a distinctive  flavour  to  the 
educational  experience,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  community  they 
serve,  Newman  said,  “but  the  bottom 
line  is,  the  curriculum  will  be  the 
same  [in  all  academies].” 

The  system  may  also  help  in  de- 
veloping interdisciplinary  educational 
programs  between  the  medical 
faculty  and  other  health  science 
divisions  such  as  the  Faculties  of 
Pharmacy  and  Nursing.  While  there 
is  growing  interest  in  such  collabo- 
rations, they  are  often  difficult  to 
coordinate  between  the  deans’ 
offices.  Dean  Arnold  Aberman  of 
medicine  said  this  may  prove  easier 
with  the  decentralized  structure. 

The  faculty  must  now  decide  on 
the  exact  number  of  academies  to 
create  — likely  between  three  and 
six  — and  then  look  for  directors. 
Shumak  said  the  faculty  will  try  to 
find  a way  to  bring  its  current  un- 
dergraduates as  well  as  incoming  stu- 
dents into  the  new  system  next  fall. 


ducted  research  in  the  field  of  palaeo- 
climatology  and  glaciology.  A spe- 
cialist in  computer  modelling  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  he  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  field 
of  atmospheric  science  and  has  ex- 
amined problems  related  to  global 
change.  He  is  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  and  of  the 
American  Geophysical  Union.  In 
1978  he  was  awarded  an  E.W.R. 
Steacie  Memorial  Fellowship  and  in 
1986,  a Guggenheim  fellowship. 


to  the  study  of  family  issues. 

And:  Professors  Joseph  Shaw  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Art  and  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum,  an  expert  in 
Aegean  Bronze  Age  archaeology, 
Israel  Sigal  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  known  for  his  contri- 
butions to  mathematical  physics; 
Ernest  Weinrib  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  whose  work  explores  the  con- 
nection between  moral  theory  and 
the  foundations  of  private  law  and 
Professor  Emeritus  Myron  Gordon 
of  the  Faculty  of  Management  who 
has  made  significant  theoretical  and 
applied  contributions  to  research  in 
the  fields  of  finance,  accounting  and 
public  policy. 


University  Professors  Named 


Society  Elects  Fellows 
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Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  lamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  'til  11p.m.  • Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404 
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Bruce  M.T.  Rowat,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 

WISHES  TO  ANNOUNCE 
THE  OPENING  OF  HIS  PRACTICE 


General  Internal  Medicine 
170  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  402 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1T9 

416-962-9094  New  &c  referred  patients  welcome 


SPALDING  GRAY 


IS  LI  A.  Y * S 


A.  W A.  t Q tVt  Y 


WRITTEN  AND  PERFORMED  BY  SPALDING  GRAY 

DIRECTED  BY  RENEE  SHAFRANSKY 


The  Winter  Garden  Theatre 

June  1 and  2 8pm 
Tickets  $23.50 
Box  Office  189  Yonge  St. 
Call  872-5555 


Spalding  Gray  will  be  autographing  copies  of  his  novel  Impossible  Vacation  in  the  theatre  lobby 
following  his  performances.  Signing  sponsored  by  the  U of  T Bookstore. 

Other  books  by  Spalding  Gray: 

Monster  In  A Box;  Sex  & Death  to  the  Age  14;  Swimming  to  Cambodia. 


The  U of  T Bookstore  is 

PLEADING 

GUILTY 

with 

SCOTT  TI  RO W 

for  the  defence 


The  First  North  American  Appearance 


by  the  author  of  Presumed  Innocent  and  The  Burden  of  Proof 

reading  from  his  new  novel  PLEADING  GUILTY 

Thursday  June  3rd  8pm  Macmillan  Theatre 

Edward  Johnson  Bldg.,  U of  T Faculty  of  Music 

80  Queen’s  Park,  Museum  Subway 

Tickets:  $6  / $5  students  & seniors  Scott  Turow  will  be  signing  copies  of 
To  reserve  or  pick  up  tickets/books  PLEADING  GUILTY  in  the  theatre 
U of  T Bookstore,  214  College  St.  lobby.  Order  your  copy  now  and  get 
978-7907 , PLEADING  GUILTY  $25.00  a second  ticket  to  the  reading  FREE! 

Sponsored  by  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL  and  UaxperCoWmsPublishers  Ltd. 


Sandwiches 


for  everyone! 

Purchase  10 
Made-to-order 
Sandwiches  & receive 


Minimum  purchase  $1.99 


Come  in  today  and  ask  our 
cashier  for  your 
Free  Sandwich  Card 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES 
IN  EDUCATION 

OISE  — IDRC  SUMMER  INSTITUTE  '93 
July  5 - August  8,  1993 

In  cooperation  with  the  International  Development  Research 
Centre,  OISE  is  offering  a Summer  Institute  devoted  to  the  study 

of 

LEARNING  AND  GOVERNANCE 
with  a special  emphasis  on 
LAND 


The  Institute  will  consist  of  two  half  courses  for  graduate  credit, 
and  a number  of  special  symposia. 

Courses: 

Social  Foundations  of  Adult  Learning  - Alan  Thomas  (Inst) 
Learning  and  Land  - (Insts.  Prof.  G.  Tapinos  - Institute  of 
Political  Studies,  Paris;  Prof.  George  Dei  - OISE) 


Symposia: 

1.  July  8-9 


2.  July  15-16 


3.  July  22-23 


4.  July  29-30 


5.  Aug.  5-6 


- Borders  and  Security  - Peacekeeping 
Peacemaking  & Order:  Learning  in  the 
Military  Context. 

- The  Myth  of  National  Communications: 
Satellites,  Cables,  Electronic  Highways; 

Who  is  learning  what? 

(in  cooperation  with  the  Mcluhan  Centre, 
University  of  Toronto 

- Borders:  Immigrants,  Refugees,  Citizenship? 
(in  cooperation  with  the  Centre  for  Refugee 
Studies,  York  University.) 

- The  Environment:  Who  Owns  it? 

What  Does  Sovereignty  Mean? 

- The  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement:  Who  Owns  Natural 
Resources?  Opportunity  or  Disaster? 


All  events  will  take  place  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education.  All  symposia  are  free  of  charge  and  open  to  the  public. 
For  further  information  contact  Professor  Alan  Thomas,  or  Ms. 
Norma  Jansson  (2335)  Department  of  Adult  Education. 


Department  of  Adult  Education 

Comparative,  International  and  Development  Education  Centre 
252  Bloor  Street,  West 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M5S  1V6 
Telephone:  (4 1 6)  923-664 1 Telex  062 1 7720 

FAX  (416)  926-4725 
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The  University  Budget  1995-94 

Pension  Surplus 
Helps  Reduce  Deficit 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

A SURPLUS  IN  THE  PENSION  FUND 
has  allowed  the  University  to 
take  another  contribution  “holiday” 
and  this  year  the  money  will  be 
used  to  reduce  the  accumulated 
operating  deficit. 

U ofT’s  pension  plan  is  worth 
almost  $1  billion.  Every  year  em- 
ployees and  employer  contribute 
approximately  $35  million,  the 
University’s  share  being  almost  $20 
million.  Surpluses  in  the  fund  have 
occurred  regularly,  allowing  U of  T 
a number  of  contribution  holidays. 

The  issue  of  how  the  surplus 
should  be  spent  has  been  the  source 
of  much  debate.  In  1987  the 
University  decided  to  place  the  sur- 
plus in  a long-term  adjustment  fund, 
renamed  the  endowed  adjustment 
fund  three  years  later.  While  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association  argued 
that  the  money  should  be  used  for 
salaries  and  other  operating  purpos- 
es, the  administration  insisted  that 
the  University  was  better  off  with  a 
steady  source  of  interest  earnings 
flowing  to  the  operating  budget.  The 
$122  million  fund  generates  an 
annual  income  of  $7  million. 

Last  year  a pension  fund  surplus  of 
approximately  $9  million  was  spent 
to  pay  down  the  capital  debt.  This 
year’s  $13.7  million  surplus  is  being 
used  to  reduce  the  University’s  accu- 
mulated operating  deficit  from  $22 
million  to  $8.3  million.  Professor 
Roger  Beck  of  classics  at  Erindale, 
chair  of  the  budget  committee,  said 
the  administration  decided  the  best 
strategy  is  to  reduce  the  accumulated 
deficit  and  be  prepared  for  more  re- 
ductions in  government  support.  It  is 


a strategy  his  committee  endorses. 

The  faculty  association  also  wel- 
comes the  action.  “We’re  happy  the 
administration  is  finally  taking  our 
advice,”  said  Suzie  Scott,  executive  di- 
rector of  UTFA.  “We’ve  been  saying 
for  years  it’s  not  appropriate  to  take 
funds  out  of  the  operating  budget.” 

If  the  government  reduces  funding 
even  more  and  saddles  U of  T with 
a larger  deficit  than  expected,  the 
University  should  dip  into  the  fund 
rather  than  lay  people  off,  said  Scott. 
“If  appropriate  raises  can’t  be  given  to 
employees,  if  employees  are  going 
to  be  laid  off,  then  it’s  time  to  spend 
the  EAF.  There’s  enough  money  in 
that  fund  to  keep  us  going  for  a very 
long  time.” 

The  Ontario  government’s  pro- 
posed social  contract  with  the 
public  sector  suggests  that  pension 
fund  surpluses  be  spent  on  “enhanced 
early  retirement  and  other  voluntary 
workforce  adjustment  measures.” 
Bryan  Davies,  vice-president  (ad- 
ministration), said  the  proposal  is 
still  that  — a proposal.  If  surpluses 
are  generated  by  the  pension  fund 
in  future,  the  government’s  propos- 
al could  mean  that  the  money  would 
be  used  for  activities  that  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  funded  from  the 
operating  fund,  he  said. 

At  the  meeting  of  Business  Board 
May  3,  Professor  Basil  Kalymon  of 
the  Faculty  of  Management  said  the 
endowed  adjustment  fund’s  $122 
million  could  have  been  used  “in 
exactly  the  same  manner”  as  the 
surplus  of  $13.7  million.  Thomas 
Simpson,  vice-chair  of  the  board,  said 
this  is  not  the  ideal  way  of  viewing 
the  fund.  “If  you  spend  it  now,  there’s 
less  to  pay  teachers  with  in  future.” 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

Despite  vehement  student 

opposition  to  a new  student 
services  fee,  the  Academic,  Business 
and  University  Affairs  Boards  have 
endorsed  the  levy  as  part  of  the  1993- 
94  budget  report. 

The  fee,  says  the  report,  will  pay 
for  more  than  a dozen  student  pro- 
grams that  the  province  does  not 
fund  such  as  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs,  the  Housing  Service  and 
inter-campus  transportation.  To  be 
phased  in  over  the  next  three  years, 
it  will  see  students  on  the  St.  George 
campus  paying  an  extra  $185  in 
non-academic  fees  by  1995-96. 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  College 
students  will  pay  $160  and  $150 
respectively.  The  fee,  expected  to 
generate  $7  million  a year  for  the 
University,  will  not  only  protect  the 
services  from  future  budgetary  cuts 
but  will  improve  existing  programs. 

Professor  Roger  Beck  of  classics  at 
Erindale,  chair  of  the  budget  com- 
mittee, told  Academic  Board  May  6 
that  his  committee  debated  at  length 


the  propriety  of  the  fee.  It  also  con- 
sidered the  effect  on  the  budget  if  the 
fee  was  not  approved.  The  commit- 
tee decided  the  University  had  no 
choice  but  to  introduce  it  to  avoid 
substantial  budgetary  cuts  to  aca- 
demic and  administrative  operations. 
“Although  we  took  no  particular  rel- 
ish in  hitting  students  with  further 
increases,  we  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  this,”  said  Beck. 

Students,  however,  ardently  at- 
tacked the  planned  fee  as  they  have 
done  since  it  was  unveiled  in  January. 
Gareth  Spanglett,  an  undergraduate 
student  member  of  Academic  Board, 
accused  the  University  in  a number  of 
instances  of  not  presenting  a true 
picture  of  its  finances.  He  also  point- 
ed to  the  over  $122  million  in  the 
endowed  adjustment  fund.  “It  is  time 
to  loosen  the  purse  strings  at  this 
university.  The  continued  cuts  are 
not  only  harmful  to  academic  stan- 
dards but  are  destroying  the  morale 
of  students  and  faculty.” 

Stacey  Papernick,  a part-time  un- 
dergraduate on  the  board,  said  that 
the  new  fee  could  mean  she  may  have 


to  choose  between  paying  her  rent 
and  buying  food  or  taking  a course. 
“This  may  sound  over-dramatized 
to  you  but,  frankly,  I’m  fed  up  with 
the  ever  increasing  costs  on  students 
at  this  university  without  any  under- 
standing of  their  personal  under- 
funding  crises.” 

Professor  Michael  Marrus,  board 
chair,  reminded  members  it  was  not 
up  to  them  to  debate  the  merits  of  the 
fee.  That  discussion,  he  said,  had  al- 
ready taken  place  at  University  Affairs 
Board  (UAB)  April  27.  That  board 
approved  the  fee  in  a narrow  11-9 
vote  following  an  emotionally 
charged,  four-hour  meeting. 

At  UAB  Professor  Denise  Reaume 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law  called  the  fee 
a “regressive  taxation  scheme”  and 
said  it  would  “promote  student  back- 
biting and  infighting  over  services.” 
Professor  Wayne  Dowler  of  the 
Centre  for  Russian  & East  European 
Studies  said  although  he  is  not  op- 
posed to  students  paying  more  in 
fees,  he  is  concerned  about  the  wis- 
dom of  the  proposal  and  the  “hasty 
process”  that  followed  its  introduction. 


Academic  Enterprise 
Receives  Boost 


A student  protests  ancillary  fees  at  a demonstration  outside  Simcoe  Hall  April  27. 

Student  Fee  to  Raise  $7  Million 


Budget  Anticipates  Turbulent  Times 


The  University  plans  to 
spend  $5.8  million  on  projects 
to  enhance  academic  quality  and  on 
new  initiatives.  The  money,  admin- 
istered through  two  funds,  will  come 
principally  from  the  University’s  base 
budget  and  capital  renewal  fund. 

The  purpose  of  the  quality  en- 
hancement fund  is  to  boost  the  cal- 
ibre of U ofT’s  academic  enterprise, 
mainly  through  new  endeavours.  It 
will  receive  half  a percent  of  the  base 
budget,  or  $2.3  million,  in  1993-94, 
.75  percent  the  following  year,  and 
one  percent,  or  dose  to  $5  million,  by 
1995-96. 

Provost  Joan  Foley  has  selected 
nearly  two  dozen  initiatives  after 
assessing  their  compatibility  with  the 
University’s  long-range  plans.  The 
fund  will  pay  for  several  academic 
appointments  induding  three  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  Sc  Science  and  one 
each  at  Erindale  and  Scarborough 
Colleges.  Money  has  also  been  ear- 
marked for  lab  equipment,  comput- 
ers, art  studios,  teaching  workshops 
and  a research  support  office  for  the 
Faculty  of  Sodal  Work. 

A substantial  portion  of  the  new 


fund  ($500,000  in  one-time-only 
allocations)  will  pay  for  the  salaries  of 
nine  new  major  gifts  officers  — one 
each  at  Erindale  and  the  Faculties  of 
Arts  8c  Science,  Sodal  Work,  Law, 
Management  and  Medicine  and  three 
in  the  Division  of  Development  8c 
University  Relations. 

Although  the  officers  are  sched- 
uled to  be  funded  for  three  years 
under  the  long-range  budget  guide- 
lines, Professor  Roger  Beck  of  clas- 
sics  at  Erindale  and  chair  of  the  bud- 
get committee,  said  the  plan  will 
be  reviewed  annually  and  further 
funds  granted  only  if  fundraising 
goals  are  being  met.  “This  is  a strict- 
ly spend-to-earn  idea.” 

The  new  initiatives  fund  with  a 
budget  of  $3.5  million  — $2.2  mil- 
lion from  the  capital  renewal  fund  — 
will  finance  several  projects  in  1993-94 
induding  the  first  stages  of  an  up- 
grade of  the  University’s  computing 
and  communications  system,  a drop- 
in  child  care  centre  for  the  St.  George 
campus,  a computing  engineering  pro- 
gram in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  8c  Engineering  and  personal 
safety  programs  on  all  three  campuses. 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
contract  process  to  yield  $118  million 
in  payroll  reductions  within  the 
university  sector,  of  which  U of  T’s 
share  is  an  estimated  $25  million. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the 
measures  in  the  budget  report  is  a 
decision  taking  advantage  of  a $13.7 
million  surplus  in  the  University’s 
pension  plan. 

The  administration’s  target  is  a 
balanced  budget  by  1995-96  with  an 
accumulated  operating  deficit  of 
around  $5  million.  In  1993-94  the 
budget  report  anticipates  an  income 
of  $594.8  million  and  expenses  of 
$596.3  million. 

Prichard  told  board  members  that 
if  the  University  tried  to  reach  its 
goal  of  “financial  equilibrium” 
through  budget  cuts  alone  it  would 
do  considerable  damage  to  the 
mission  of  the  institution. 

Instead  the  report  prescribes  a 
combination  of  cost-cutting  and 


revenue-generating  measures  to  hold 
the  University  to  the  financial  course 
outlined  in  its  long-range  budget 
guidelines. 

The  administration  has  imposed  a 
supplementary  base  budget  reduc- 
tion of  1.5  percent  ($5.3  million) 
across  all  divisions  for  1993-94  on  top 
of  those  previously  scheduled.  Last 
year’s  budget  report  had  increased 
the  average  annual  cut  to  the  base 
from  0.8  percent  to  1.2  percent.  In 
each  of  the  next  two  years  the  ad- 
ministration will  have  to  impose  ad- 
ditional base  budget  cuts  of  at  least 
0.4  percent,  over  and  above  the  1.2 
percent,  to  bring  costs  in  line  with 
revenues. 

Foremost  among  the  planned  rev- 
enue measures  is  the  introduction  of 
a student  services  fee  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  estimated  will  gen- 
erate $2.3  million  this  year  and  $7 
million  annually  by  1995-96.  The 
report  also  calls  for  an  increase  in 


the  student  assistance  budget  of 
$482,000  to  offset  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  fee. 

Last  year’s  budget  report  included 
a provision  to  establish  a new  fund, 
beginning  in  1993-94,  for  the  en- 
hancement and  reorganization  of  the 
University’s  academic  activities.  The 
administration  is  putting  $2.3  mil- 
lion, or  0.5  percent  of  the  base  bud- 
get, into  this  quality  enhancement 
fund  in  the  current  year. 

Some  of  the  assumptions  in  the 
budget  report  have  already  been 
overtaken  by  events.  The  provincial 
government  had  previously  an- 
nounced a two-year  freeze  in  transfer 
payments  to  universities.  On  April 
23,  however,  the  province  indicated 
that  it  would  in  fact  be  cutting  back 
on  operating  grants  by  0.8  percent  in 
1993-94  as  part  of  its  $4  billion  ex- 
penditure control  plan.  For  the 
University  this  amounts  to  a cutback 
of  $3  million. 
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Trailblazing  Research  Receives  Connaught  Funds 


BY  DAVID  TODD 


The  University’s  Connaught 
Committee  is  prepared  to  bet 
nearly  S 1 million  on  the  likelihood 
that  a quartet  of  projects  by  U of  T 
scholars  will  leave  an  indelible 
imprint  on  the  world  of  research. 

Of  the  85  proposals  submitted  in 
the  fall  to  the  first  Connaught 
transformative  research  grant  com- 
petition, four  have  been  selected  to 
receive  funding.  The  committee, 
which  oversees  management  of  the 
Connaught  Fund,  organized  the  new 
program  last  year  to  provide  money 
for  investigators  whose  work  has 
the  potential  to  blaze  new  trails  in 
research. 

Professor  James  Keffer,  vice- 
president  (research  and  international 
relations),  said  the  competition  serves 
to  signal  that  even  in  troubled  fiscal 
times  the  University  still  is  willing  to 
fund  significant  new  research  ven- 
tures. The  adjudicators  involved  in 
the  selection  process,  he  noted,  were 
thoroughly  impressed  by  the  high 
quality  of  submissions  and  found  the 
final  decisions  difficult. 

Professor  Andrew  Goldenberg  of 
the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  will  be  conducting  an 
investigation  of  high-speed,  high- 
precision  mechanisms.  He  will  receive 
$250,000  over  two  years  to  develop 
a new  form  of  motor,  or  “actuator,” 
with  potential  applications  in  the 
field  of  industrial  robotics. 

In  recent  years  robotics  experts 
have  focused  their  attention  on  find- 
ing ways  to  improve  the  performance 
of  existing  technologies,  using  com- 
puter software.  Goldenberg,  by  con- 
trast, has  set  his  sights  on  redesigning 


the  basic  hardware,  hoping  to  fabricate 
a motor  that  will  emulate  some  char- 
acteristics of  a human  muscle.  He 
said  in  an  interview  that  funding 
would  be  difficult  to  secure  through 
the  usual  channels  for  this  type  of 
work  because  it  represents  such  a 
dramatic  departure  from  the  standard 
approach. 


Derek  York 


Professor  Derek  York,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Physics,  has  been 
awarded  $263,683  over  two  years  to 
work  on  extending  the  capabilities 
of  his  argon  laser-probe  method  for 
archaeological  dating.  This  tech- 
nique, which  involves  heating  a 
small  sample  of  stone  with  a laser 
and  measuring  the  amount  of  argon- 
40  gas  released,  is  a reliable  means  for 
determining  the  age  of  rocks  older 
than  100,000  years.  The  plan  is  to 
develop  this  system  so  that  it  can  be 
employed  to  date  geological  and 
other  materials  of  more  recent  vin- 
tage. The  technique,  said  Norman 
Evensen,  a research  associate  on  the 
project,  has  tremendous  potential  as 


a standard  for  use  in  calibrating  other 
common  dating  methods. 

Professor  Nancy  Olivieri  of  the 
Departments  of  Medicine  and 
Paediatrics  will  be  conducting  re- 
search into  two  common  genetic 
blood  disorders,  sickle-cell  anaemia 
and  homozygous  beta  thalassaemia. 
Both  of  these  diseases,  resulting  in 
the  deaths  of  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  the  third  world  each  year, 
are  caused  by  abnormalities  of  the 
haemoglobin.  The  standard  therapy 
consists  of  regular  red-cell  transfu- 
sions; this,  however,  creates  an  over- 
load of  iron  in  the  body  that  is  fatal 
without  treatment. 

The  fetal  haemoglobin,  or 
haemoglobin  F,  produced  by  infants 
during  gestation  is  not  subject 
to  the  types  of  mutation  associated 
with  the  two  diseases.  The  human 
body,  however,  ceases  producing 
haemoglobin  F around  the  time  of 
birth.  One  potentially  promising  av- 
enue of  treatment  for  patients  with 
thalassaemia  and  sickle-cell  anaemia 
involves  reversing  the  genetic  “switch” 
that  shuts  down  production  of  this 
protein.  Olivieri  has  recently  estab- 
lished that  patients  who  receive  doses 
of  a natural  fatty  acid  called  arginine 
butyrate  show  a marked  increase  in 
fetal  haemoglobin  and  she  intends 
to  use  her  two-year,  $219,726 
Connaught  grant  to  conduct  a clin- 
ical trial  of  this  therapy.  “If  it  works,” 
she  said,  “it  could  transform  com- 
pletely the  treatment  of  these  dis- 
eases by  eliminating  the  need  for 
transfusions.” 

The  fourth  grant  will  go  to  a team 
of  scholars  who  are  planning  a pro- 
ject to  mark  the  400th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Rene  Descartes  in  1596. 


The  funding,  amounting  to  $219,731 
over  three  years,  will  support  efforts 
to  complete  a book  dealing  with  five 
key  subjects  that  are  intertwined 
in  the  thinking  of  Descartes  — 
automata,  scepticism,  rights,  children 
and  the  passions.  Professor  Andre 


Nearly  12,000  Ontario  high 
school  students  applying  to 
university  in  1993-94  have  named 
U of  T as  their  first  choice,  a dramatic 
increase  of  9.5  percent  over  last  year’s 
total. 

According  to  statistics  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Ontario  Universities’ 
Application  Centre  in  Guelph,  a total 
of  11,763  full-time  grade  13  students 
in  the  province  have  chosen  U of  T 
this  year  versus  11,746  in  1992.  This 
is  the  second  straight  year  in  which 
the  number  of  first-choice  applicants 
to  the  University  has  grown  by  about 
10  percent. 

Mary  McGee,  research  and 
planning  officer  in  the  office  of 
the  assistant  vice-president  (plan- 
ning), said  the  magnitude  of  this 
year’s  increase  comes  as  something  of 
a surprise  to  administrators  — partic- 
ularly since  the  pool  of  applicants  to 
Ontario  universities  has  grown  barely 
two  percent  since  1992. 

The  figures  may  reflect  the  im- 
pact of  the  prolonged  economic 
recession.  When  money  is  tight, 
McGee  noted,  students  have  a 
tendency  to  opt  for  the  university 
closest  to  home  rather  than  apply  to 
an  institution  further  afield.  Thus 
many  of  U of  T’s  first-choice  appli- 
cations may  come  from  Toronto  area 
students  who  might  otherwise  have 
applied  elsewhere. 

A breakdown  of  the  provincial 


Gombay,  acting  director  of  the 
Institute  for  History  8c  Philosophy  of 
Science  8c  Technology,  and  his  col- 
leagues also  plan  to  compile  a database 
of  the  people  and  works  referred  to  in 
the  writings  of  Descartes  and  to  pre- 
pare a biographical  dictionary. 


data  shows  growth  in  the  number  of 
applicants  to  several  disciplines  — 
most  significantly  the  sciences,  which 
saw  an  increase  of  13  percent  this 
year.  At  U of  T the  trend  has  been 
even  more  pronounced:  of  those  stu- 
dents who  named  the  University  as 
their  first  choice,  3,237  applied  to 
the  sciences,  a 33.7  percent  leap  over 
last  year’s  total. 

The  increase  is  heartening  news 
for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science 
which  has  been  striving  to  recruit 
additional  science  students.  Professor 
Stephen  Tobe,  associate  dean  (math- 
ematical, physical  and  life  sciences), 
said  the  faculty  traditionally  aims  to 
admit  about  40  percent  of  its  first- 
year  students  into  the  science  stream, 
another  40  percent  into  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  and  the  rest 
into  commerce  and  economics.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  meet  the  target  for  the  sciences. 

The  faculty’s  liaison  office  has  been 
involved  in  organizing  a number  of 
initiatives  designed  to  promote  in- 
terest in  science  among  young 
people,  including  the  Science 
Outreach  summer  camp  and  a 
Discover  Science  day  geared  towards 
young  women.  U of  T has  “a  whole 
raft  of  international-calibre  scientists 
here,”  Tobe  said,  “and  students  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  with 
them.  That’s  the  big  message  that 
we’ve  been  trying  to  send  out.” 


Report  Supports  Police  Status, 
Suggests  Mission  Statement 


First-Year  Applicants 
Up  Almost  10  Percent 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

Members  of  the  U of  T 
Police  are  “totally  elated”  by  a 
report  that  recommends  the 
University  support  their  efforts  to 
attain  special  constable  status,  an 
officer  says. 

The  report,  commissioned  by  the 
administration,  says  U of  T should 
establish  an  agreement  with  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Police 
Services  Board  to  have  all  officers 
designated  special  constables.  It  also 
says  the  University  should  develop  a 
clear  mission  statement  for  the  force, 
establish  an  advisory  board  on  cam- 
pus policing  and  safety  matters  and 
debate  the  issue  of  allowing  officers 
to  carry  “nightsticks”  or  batons. 

“This  is  the  vote  of  confidence 
that  we  needed  all  along,”  said 
Corporal  Sam  D’Angelo,  U of  T 
Police  representative.  Until  the 
report’s  release  earlier  this  month, 
he  said,  officers  feared  they  would 
lose  their  status  as  special  constables 
and  provincial  offences  officers. 
Special  constables,  also  called  peace 
officers,  are  given  powers  of  arrest, 
search  and  seizure  while  provincial 
offences  officers  can  issue  summonses 
for  offences  such  as  trespassing  and 
intoxication  in  a public  place. 


Twenty-four  of  the  36  officers  are 
special  constables;  the  rest  have  been 
unable  to  attain  that  status  due  to 
changes  made  to  the  Police  Services 
Act  in  1990.  The  police  services 
board  has  yet  to  make  a decision  on 
the  12  non-designated  officers. 

Andersen  Consulting  spent  four 
months  reviewing  the  structure,  func- 
tion and  operation  of  campus  police. 
Its  review  was  prompted  by  a num- 
ber of  factors  including  changes 
to  the  police  act,  a move  towards 
community-based  policing  and 
concerns  about  campus  security 
following  incidents  at  other 
universities. 

The  consultants  examined  but  did 
not  recommend  the  removal  of  the 
special  designation  for  all  officers. 
D’Angelo  said  an  inability  to  arrest 
and  seize  suspects  would  leave  police 
powerless  to  deal  with  serious  or  dan- 
gerous situations  on  campus. 

Lee  McKergow,  acting  campus 
police  chief,  and  Janice  Oliver, 
assistant  vice-president  (operations 
and  services),  are  also  pleased  with 
the  report.  McKergow  pointed  out 
the  special  constable  designation  does 
not  translate  into  more  pay  for  the 
officers  “yet  it  allows  us  to  serve  the 
community  better.” 

Oliver,  who  plans  to  present  the 


report  at  University  Affairs  Board 
May  25,  said  it  gives  the  adminis- 
tration a “road  map”  with  which  to 
proceed.  She  has  asked  for  reaction 
from  the  officers  and  various  mem- 
bers of  U ofT.  Unless  she  receives 
submissions  to  the  contrary,  her  first 
priority  will  be  to  establish  a police 
advisory  board  to  assist  in  drafting  a 
mission  statement. 

Such  a board  will  also  help  in  any 
future  deliberations  about  the  use  of 
batons,  Oliver  noted.  The  report  says 
that  while  officers  want  to  carry 
batons  as  protective  equipment, 
administrators  strongly  oppose  the 
idea.  “They  believe  that  the  very 
presence  of  such  devices  on  campus 
threatens  academic  traditions  that  are 
basic  to  the  university  culture,”  it  states. 

The  document  suggests  holding  a 
public  forum  on  the  issue.  A forum, 
said  D’Angelo,  would  give  police 
a chance  to  present  its  case  and 
cite  examples  where  batons  have 
been  needed  such  as  an  incident  last 
summer  when  a man  broke  an  offi- 
cer’s nose  and  kicked  another  one 
repeatedly  during  an  arrest. 

The  report  also  recommends 
strengthening  “community-based 
policing”  efforts  by  encouraging 
greater  campus  involvement  in 
fighting  crime. 


Honorary  Degree 

President  Emeritus  George 
Connell  is  one  of  14  prominent 
individuals  who  will  receive  honorary 
degrees  in  June.  Connell  served 
U of  T as  a professor  and  adminis- 
trator for  20  years  before  his  tenure 
as  president  from  1984  to  1990.  He 
is  currently  chair  of  the  National 
Round  Table  on  the  Environment  8c 
the  Economy.  He  will  receive  an 
honorary  doctor  of  science  June  15. 

Spring  convocations  will  also 
honour  David  Crombie,  head  of  the 
Commission  of  the  Waterfront 
Regeneration  Trust  and  a former 
mayor  of  Toronto,  June  7;  Henry 
(Hal)  Jackman,  lieutenant-governor 
of  Ontario,  June  15;  and  Charles 
Dubin,  chief  justice  of  Ontario, 
June  18. 

Others  to  receive  honorary  doctor 
of  law  degrees  are:  John  Meisel, 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  June  8;  Carol  Anne 
Letheren,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Olympic  Association,  June  11; 
Knowlton  Nash,  TV  broadcaster, 
June  14;  Helen  Phelan,  president  of 
the  Percy  R.  Gardiner  Foundation, 
and  George  Gardiner,  chair  of  the 
Gardiner  Group  Capital  Ltd.,  June 


Recipients  Named 


Carol  Anne  Letheren 
15;  Luigi  Berlinguer,  rector  of  the 
University  of  Siena,  June  16;  and 
Helen  Suzman,  a former  member  of 
the  South  African  parliament, 
June  18. 

Doctor  of  science  degrees  will  be 
conferred  on  Gerald  Heffeman,  vice- 
chair of  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Advanced  Research,  June  9; 
University  Professor  Emeritus  Robert 
Salter  of  the  Department  of  Surgery, 
June  10;  and  Robert  Langlands,  a 
mathematician  at  Princeton 
University’s  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study,  June  17. 
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The  Bulletin  Wins 


For  the  second  year  in  a 
row  The  Bulletin  has  been 
named  best  internal  audience 
tabloid  in  North  America  by  the 
Council  for  Advancement  8t 
Support  of  Education  (CASE). 
This  year  it  shares  the  gold  medal 
with  The  Northeastern  Voice , a fac- 
ulty, staff  and  student  publication 
from  Northeastern  University  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  award 
was  won  in  the  1993  CASE 
recognition  program. 

Charles  Luce,  Jr.,  associate  direc- 
tor of  college  relations  for  publica- 
tions at  Connecticut  College  and 
coordinator  of  judges,  said  the 
editorial  content  of  The  Bulletin 
made  it  stand  out  from  the  other 
entries.  It  found  fresh  angles  to 
articles  and  ways  to  cover  contro- 
versial issues  — either  through 
even-handed  reporting  or  in  letters 
and  opinion  pieces. 

The  Bulletin  won  the  medal  over 
40  other  entries.  Judges  evaluated, 
among  other  criteria,  content,  writ- 


ing, editing  and  design  as  well  as 
budget  and  use  of  resources. 

The  Canadian  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education 
(CCAE)  has  awarded  The  Bulletin 
a silver  medal  for  news  writing  in 
its  1993  prix  d’excellence  awards  pro- 
gram. The  award-winning  article 
Martyr  Banned  to  Boardroom  (July 
27)  was  written  by  associate  editor 
Karina  Dahlin. 

In  addition  two  other  publica- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Public 
Affairs  garnered  awards.  The  Report 
of  the  President,  1 991-92  won  a gold 
medal  from  CCAE  in  the  best  an- 
nual report  category  and  a bronze 
from  CASE  for  individual  insti- 
tutional relations  publications.  The 
U ofT Magazine  picked  up  a silver 
from  CASE.  With  2,800  member 
institutions  CASE  encompasses 
everyone  working  in  higher  edu- 
cation in  all  areas  of  institutional  re- 
lations. C CAE’s  mandate  is  to 
further  the  advancement  effort  of 
higher  education  in  Canada. 


Intervention  Resisted 


Approval  Imminent  for  Merger 

BY  DAVID  TODD 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 ~ 

The  provincial  negotiators  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  have  indicated  that 
the  process  is  about  more  than  just 
money  and  that  all  matters  of  rel- 
evance to  universities  including  re- 
structuring, accountability  and 
governance  will  form  part  of  the 
discussions  as  well. 

At  the  board  meeting  President 
Robert  Prichard  argued  that  the 
social  contract  bargaining  table  is  not 
a legitimate  forum  for  addressing 
these  kinds  of  policy  issues.  For  a 
start,  he  said,  students  and  alumni  are 
not  represented.  The  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs,  a body 
created  to  keep  universities  and  the 
government  at  arm’s  length,  has  also 
been  excluded  from  the  process. 
Prichard  pointed  out  as  well  that 
none  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  government  negotiating  team 
has  experience  in  dealing  with 
issues  of  post-secondary  education. 

For  universities  the  overriding 
objective  in  the  negotiations  will  be 
to  preserve  autonomy.  “That  matter 
is  non-negotiable,”  Prichard  said. 
“We  must  never  compromise.”  The 
institutions,  he  said,  will  also  work 
hard  “to  resist  inappropriate  inter- 
ventions” in  their  activities. 

Professor  Bruce  Kidd,  director  of 
the  School  of  Physical  & Health 
Education,  complained  that  the 
social  contract  has  quickly  turned 
into  a “social  stipulation.”  Instit- 
utions, he  said,  are  being  asked  not 
only  to  roll  back  salaries  “but  to  re- 
organize ourselves  according  to  [the 
government’s]  agenda  — yes  sir,  yes 
sir,  three  bags  full  sir.  That’s  not  a 
social  contract  at  all.”  He  suggested 
that  universities  work  collectively 
to  develop  their  own  form  of  social 
contract. 

The  government,  which  has 
stated  that  its  target  of  82  billion  in 
reductions  is  not  open  to  discussion, 
has  proposed  that  all  public  sector 
employees  earning  more  than 
$25,000  take  12  days  of  unpaid  leave 
a year  and  that  all  salary  increases 


and  other  pay  hikes  scheduled  to  take 
effect  this  year  be  deferred  until  1996. 
Prichard  warned  that  a “three-year 
deep-freeze”  on  compensation  could 
undermine  the  University’s  ability  to 
attract  and  retain  employees.  “I  think 
we  need  to  come  to  an  arrangement 
that  is  considerably  more  flexible.” 
On  May  7 a coalition  of  unions 
and  other  organizations  represent- 
ing more  than  900,000  public  sector 
employees  handed  the  government 
an  alternative  set  of  proposals  railing 
for  increased  taxes  on  corporations 
and  wealthy  citizens  and  for  the  elim- 
ination of  waste  in  government. 
Professor  Bill  Graham,  president  of 
the  U of  T Faculty  Association  and 
an  active  participant  in  the  coalition’s 
discussions,  said  that  the  groups  are 
unanimous  in  their  rejection  of 
the  social  contract  “with  its  pre- 
determined outcomes.” 

Behind  the  scenes,  Graham 
warned,  the  government  has  made 
clear  that  it  wants  to  place  on  the 
table  such  issues  as  teaching  loads 
for  university  professors.  He  said  that 
faculty  at  U of  T and  at  other  uni- 
versities are  determined  to  resist  any 
measures  that  would  damage  educa- 
tional programs  or  research  as  well  as 
any  threat  to  collective  bargaining. 
“We  will  not  assist  the  government  in 
its  misguided  and  destructive  task  of 
eroding  the  quality  of  education  and 
threatening  the  autonomy  of  univer- 
sities,” he  declared. 

The  province  has  set  a June  4 
deadline  for  agreement  on  a social 
contract.  John  Malcolm,  the  new 
president  of  the  U of  T Staff 
Association,  said  in  an  interview  that 
many  employee  groups  resent  the 
pace  at  which  the  process  is  being 
rushed  along  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment’s insistence  that  its  payroll- 
reduction  target  is  non-negotiable. 
“A  lot  of  organizations  take  the  view 
that  if  you’re  telling  us  $2  billion  has 
to  come  out  of  compensation,  then 
why  ask  us  how  to  do  it?  You  should 
damn  well  make  those  decisions 
yourself.” 


The  federal  government 
appears  determined  to  press  for- 
ward with  its  plan  to  merge  the  Social 
Sciences  8t  Humanities  Research 
Council  (SSHRC)  with  the  Canada 
Council  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposi- 
tion from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the 
academic  community. 

On  April  27  the  House  of 
Commons  finished  its  deliberations 
on  Bill  C-93  which  would  dissolve 
SSHRC  and  transfer  its  staff  and 
functions  to  the  Canada  Council 
along  with  the  international  cultur- 
al programs  run  by  External  Affairs 
& International  Trade  Canada.  The 
Senate  has  begun  its  proceedings  and 
is  expected  turn  the  legislation  over 
to  the  Commons  shortly  for  final 
assent. 

The  discussions  are  taking  place  at 
a time  of  uncertain  funding  prospects 
for  all  of  the  government’s  research 
granting  councils  including  the 
proposed  new  agency,  the  Canada 
Council  for  the  Arts  8c  for  Research 
in  the  Social  Sciences  & Humanities. 
In  the  April  26  federal  budget, 
finance  minister  Donald  Mazan- 
kowski  backed  away  from  an  earlier 
commitment  to  increase  support  to 
the  councils  by  four  percent  a year 
starting  in  1995-96.  That  figure  has 
now  been  dropped  to  1.5  percent. 
Funding  for  all  has  been  frozen  for 
the  next  two  years. 


Peter  Munsche 

Peter  Munsche,  assistant  vice- 
president  (research  services),  said  the 
provisions  of  the  latest  budget  mean 
continued  stagnation  in  funding  for 
the  councils.  “Even  if  you  look  sev- 
eral years  into  the  future  there  isn’t 
going  to  be  substantial  new  money 
coming  out  of  the  federal  granting 
councils,”  he  said.  “What  it  means  for 
everybody  is  that  we’re  going  to  have 
to  look  for  funding  from  other 
sources  much  more  energetically  than 
we  have  in  the  past.” 

The  proposed  SSHRC  merger 
remains  a source  of  intense  contro- 
versy. Organizations  that  represent 
university  researchers  complain  that 
the  government  has  moved  C-93  far 
too  rapidly  through  the  legislative 
process  and  has  made  little  effort  to 
address  any  of  their  concerns. 
Legislative  committee  hearings  in 
February  lasted  only  a day  and  on 
April  23  the  government  invoked 
closure  to  cut  short  the  third-reading 
debate  on  the  bill  in  the  Commons. 

“They’ve  made  pretty  clear  that 
they’re  not  prepared  to  rethink  it  at 
all,”  said  Craig  McNaughton,  exec- 


utive director  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  for  the  Humanities.  “It 
doesn’t  seem  to  matter  that  every  rel- 
evant group  is  opposed.  No  one  has 
taken  stock  of  the  cost;  the  thing  is 
just  being  rammed  through.” 

Federal  officials  have  argued  that 
merging  the  councils  will  save  tax- 
payers money  but  the  claim  has  been 
greeted  with  scepticism.  Professor 
James  Keffer,  vice-president  (research 
and  international  relations),  said  there 
is  little  reason  to  expect  any  sub- 
stantial savings.  He  derided  the 
merger  as  “a  window-dressing  exer- 
cise” intended  merely  to  demonstrate 
that  the  government  is  committed 
to  running  a tight  ship. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Treasury 
Board  projected  that  the  cost  sav- 
ings would  amount  to  no  more  than 
$1.5  million  over  the  next  five  years. 
More  recently,  however,  the  govern- 
ment has  been  offering  a figure  of  $5 
million  annually.  Paule  Leduc,  who 
currently  heads  both  councils,  has 
agreed  with  this  estimate. 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

The  introduction  of  a new 

funding  program  at  one  of  the 
federal  government’s  granting  agen- 
cies has  some  U of  T researchers 
worried  about  the  future  of  their 
projects. 

Last  fall  the  Social  Sciences  8c 
Humanities  Research  Council 
(SSHRC)  introduced  the  major 
collaborative  research  initiatives 
(MCRI)  program  to  replace  its  major 
grants  program.  The  initiative,  which 
takes  effect  this  fall,  sets  out  specif- 
ic objectives  that  projects  must  meet 
in  order  to  be  considered  for  funding. 
Among  other  criteria  researchers 
must  show  that  their  projects  have 
substantial  financial  backing  from 
their  universities  and  from  private 
donors,  that  the  research  will  provide 
training  opportunities  for  students 
and  others  and  that  results  will  be 
widely  disseminated.  Projects  cur- 
rently receiving  major  grants  will 
have  to  comply  with  the  new  rules 
when  applying  for  renewal  funding. 

Sheena  Lee,  director  of  SSHRC’s 
research  grants  division,  said  the 
program  change  is  intended  to  reflect 
the  agency’s  new  goal  of  funding  col- 
laborative, multidisciplinary  projects. 
In  the  past  the  majority  of  funds  has 
gone  towards  humanities’  projects, 
she  noted,  and  SSHRC  now  hopes  to 
encourage  social  science  applicants. 

At  U of  T eight  projects  applied 
for  MCRI  funding  for  1993-94  but 
only  three  have  been  invited  to 
submit  formal  proposals  — The 
Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography , 
whose  current  major  grant  expires  in 
mid-1994,  and  those  at  the  Centres 
for  Bioethics  and  Russian  8c  East 
European  Studies. 

Individual  projects  from  the 
Departments  of  History, 
Anthropology  and  Sociology  and  two 
large-scale  projects  — the  Records  of 
Early  English  Drama  (REED)  and 
the  Collected  Works  of  Erasmus  ( CWE) 
— were  not  successful  but  will  be  able 


Marcel  Lauziere,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Social  Science  Federation 
of  Canada,  said  it  is  not  clear  how 
Ottawa  intends  to  find  $5  million 
worth  of  savings.  In  the  end,  he  sug- 
gested, it  may  prove  more  expensive 
to  run  the  single  organization  which 
will  have  vastly  expanded  responsi- 
bilities. 

Government  officials  have  previ- 
ously offered  assurances  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  two  councils  will  re- 
main intact.  A recent  statement  from 
Leduc,  however,  casts  that  in  some 
doubt.  In  a letter  to  a member  of 
the  federal  NDP  caucus,  she  indi- 
cated that  the  $5  million  in  savings 
will  likely  result  from  a combination 
of  measures  including  “some  program 
rationalization.”  Claude  Lajeunesse, 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Universities  8c  Colleges  of  Canada, 
said  he  fears  the  merger  exercise  is 
simply  a smokescreen  to  mask  the 
government’s  real  intention  — to  cut 
programs  for  social  sciences,  human- 
ities and  the  arts. 


to  apply  again  this  fall  for  1994-95. 

Sally-Beth  Maclean,  executive  ed- 
itor of  REED,  said  she  is  concerned 
about  the  increased  fundraising 
aspect  of  the  new  program.  While 
most  U of  T projects  already  rely  on 
private  donations,  raising  even  larger 
amounts  in  these  tough  economic 
times  may  be  impossible,  she  noted. 
(REED  has  not  received  a major 
grant  since  1986  but  its  individual 
researchers  are  sometimes  funded  by 
SSHRC.) 

“This  is  not  a good  time  to  be  fund 
raising,”  Maclean  said,  adding  that 
REED’s  own  attempts  to  supple- 
ment scarce  SSHRC  funds  over  the 
past  five  years  have  been  “a  realty  tough 
struggle.” 

Ron  Schoeffel,  chair  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  CWE  and  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  U of  T Press,  CWEs 
publisher,  said  researchers  will  con- 
sider approaching  private  donors 
when  the  project’s  major  grant  expires 
in  about  a year  but  he  is  not  confident 
of  success.  Ventures  like  the  project- 
ed 90-volume  CWE,  with  a comple- 
tion date  of  2011,  just  do  not  have  the 
appeal  of  other  projects  that  promise 
instant  or  dramatic  results,  he  noted. 

MCRTs  rejection,  he  said,  greatly 
surprised  CWE  researchers  and  has 
left  them  fearing  for  the  future  of 
the  24-year-old  project  which  relies 
on  SSHRC  to  cover  about  75  percent 
of  its  budget.  In  the  past  15  years 
the  agency  has  given  the  project  an 
average  of  $130,000  a year.  Schoeffel 
noted  that  if  CWE  is  turned  down 
again  in  1994-95  and  the  project  is 
unable  to  raise  its  own  funds,  it  “may 
go  out  of  business.” 

In  1992-93  the  major  grants  pro- 
gram allocated  about  $4  million  to  20 
new  and  continuing  projects.  Under 
MCRI  the  government  will  allocate 
$1.75  million  annually  for  the  next 
five  years.  Between  eight  and  12  pro- 
jects will  be  selected  each  year  so  that 
by  1998  the  agency  hopes  to  fund 
between  40  and  50  initiatives  with  an 
annual  budget  of  $8.75  million. 


SSHRC  Changes  Criteria 
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Firm  RJ 
Fair  Repris 

For  John  Malcolm  and  Judith  Eichmanis , 

By  KariF 


John  Malcolm: 
Craftsperson  in  the  machine  shop  at  Erindale. 
Became  U of  T employee  in  November  1970. 

Born  Oct.  12,  1940. 
Grew  up  in  London,  England, 
and  immigrated  to  Canada  in  1967. 


Staff  Association,  two  ofUTSA’s  leaders  switched  places.  \k 
president  (salary  and  benefits).  In  a conversation  with  The  tt 
UTSA  and  in  the  process  demonstrate  how  they  operate  as  aim 
that  those  who  worked  hardest  during  the  certification  da 
members  rejected  the  labour  movement.  The  result  of  the  certify 
announced  two  and  a half  years  ago. 


Q:  Why  are  you  switching  places? 

Malcolm:  Because  she  made  me  do  it. 

Eichmanis:  I think  when  [former  UTSA  president]  David 
Askew  left  two  and  a half  years  ago  we  were  doing  a “you  first, 
you  first”  routine  at  the  door.... 

Malcolm:  ...and  I won. 

Eichmanis:  All  joking  aside,  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  I’ve  got 
things  coming  up  in  my  job  that  will  need  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  my  time  and  if  I want  to  seriously  consider  my  career  I 
have  to  start  focusing  on  those  things.  There  is  not  a lot  of  com- 
petition for  these  posts.  Not  only  do  people  need  energy  and 
time  to  work  for  UTSA,  they  also  have  to  have  the  support  of 
their  work  mates  and  employers.  Unfortunately  a lot  of  people 
have  had  to  leave  the  executive  because  of  difficulties  with 
their  immediate  superiors. 

Q:  Does  the  social  contract  spell  doom  and  gloom  for  University 
staff? 

Malcolm:  It’s  probably  the  most  difficult  thing  that  I have 
ever  had  to  advise  my  executive  on.  It’s  really  a question  of  being 
asked  which  way  do  you  want  to  reduce  the  standard  of  living? 
We’re  not  used  to  that.  I hope  the  people  we  represent  and  in- 
deed everybody  at  the  University  understand  that  there  are 
some  very  difficult  decisions  to  be  made  over  the  next  few 
weeks  and  months. 

Q:  Are  people  at  the  University  prepared  for  this? 

Eichmanis:  I don’t  think  they  are.  People  are  pretty  horrified 
at  the  prospect  of  12  days  unpaid  leave.  That’s  a five  percent  cut 
in  salary.  We  know  from  our  own  survey  [last  February]  that 
people  are  willing  to  take  a week  but  12  days  is  a heavy  hit  in 
your  take-home  pay.  Still  there  are  some  very  good  things  in 
the  social  contract.  The  government  is  talking  about  setting  aside 
one  percent  of  the  payroll  for  retraining  people  and  one  percent 
for  voluntary  exit  and  retirement.  So  you’re  looking  at  $4  mil- 
lion for  retraining  which  would  do  an  awful  lot  for  the  employees 
at  the  University. 

Q:  In  this  situation  what  are  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 

UTSA? 

Malcolm:  The  obvious  weakness  is  the  lack  of  enforceable  se- 
niority that  you  find  in  a collective  agreement,  something  we 
would  have  by  now  had  our  fellow  workers  in  their  wisdom  de- 
cided in  1987  they  wanted  a union.  That  would  at  least  have 
given  us  a concrete  base  from  which  to  develop  some  more  co- 
herent ways  of  handling  the  situation.  The  positive  thing  is  that 
the  lack  of  a union  has  forced  us  to  communicate  more  with  our 
members.  We  believe  that  the  only  way  we  can  make  a non- 
unionized  staff  association  work  is  to  engage  as  many  of  our  fel- 
low employees  in  the  process  as  we  possibly  can. 


QTs  there  too  much  administration  at  U ofT, 
are  there  too  many  vice-presidents? 

Malcolm:  Different  people  have  different  ideas 
of  what  administration  is.  Some  think  of  “sup- 
port staff,”  some  of  “bureaucracy”  when  they  say 
administration.  There  is  no  clear  answer  to 
your  question  but  clearly  everyone  is  working 
hard.  With  respect  to  vice-presidents,  do  tides 
matter?  If  the  job  is  there  to  be  done,  somebody 
has  to  do  it.  Somebody  must  be  in  charge  of 
human  resources,  for  example.  Whether  it’s  a 
VP  or  not  doesn’t  really  matter.  Or  maybe  uni- 
versities are  the  only  places  in  the  world  where 
it  still  does  matter. 


Q:  What  are  the  rewards  of  working  for 
UTSA? 

Eichmanis:  It  gives  you  the  feeling  that  you  can 
make  a difference,  that  you  can  in  some  way, 
however  small,  improve  the  lives  of  people  that 
you  represent.  You  also  learn  an  awful  lot  about 
yourself,  how  to  do  things  you’ve  never  done  be- 
fore. That  is  probably  more  true  of  Malcolm 
and  me  than  a lot  of  people  who  were  involved 
in  the  past,  because  we  don’t  come  from  man- 
agement ranks  and  don’t  normally  run  around 
and  make  public  speeches  and  do  big-picture 
things.  It  has  put  us  in  an  environment  that’s 


Q:  Is  UTSA  better  off  not  being  a union? 

Eichmanis:  John  and  I became  active  members  of  the  associ- 
ation during  the  union  drive.  You’re  not  going  to  get  a state- 
ment like  that  from  us  in  a million  years.  In  what  way  would  a 
union  be  disadvantaged  by  what’s  going  on  now?  People  in  a 
union  are  probably  at  a greater  advantage  — having  the  resources 
of  CUPE’s  research  department  could  help  us  out  greatly  in 
negotiations. 

Malcolm:  If  there  weren’t  any  unions  at  U of  T I don’t  know 
what  UTSA  could  achieve.  The  fact  that  we  are  given  some  kind 
of  recognition  by  the  employer,  which  is  rea- 
sonably effective,  is  because  the  unions  are 
here.  If  you  have  a workplace  with  one  group 
of  employees  inadequately  represented  and  an- 
other group  that  constantly  achieves  better 
working  conditions  and  compensation,  the 
fust  group  would  turn  quite  nasty  and  get  or- 
ganized. Still  I don’t  think  this  administration 
would  be  bothered  if  UTSA  became  a union. 

They  would  just  readjust  to  the  sort  of  things 
we  have  to  do. 


completely  new  and  different  from  our  work  environment.  It’s 
good  training.... 

Malcolm:  Good  training  for  what? 

Eichmanis:  For  anything.  Six  years  ago  the  thought  of  speak- 
ing in  public  gave  me  heart  palpitations.  When  David  asked  me 
to  join  the  executive  he  just  lied  to  me  about  having  to  speak. 

At  the  first  board  meeting  I thought  I’d  have  a heart  attack. 

Thirty  people  were  waiting  for  my  report  on  pay  equity  and  I 
took  a deep  breath  and  did  it.  Soon  you  discover  it  doesn’t 
bother  you.  You  go  to  a rally  with  500  people  and  that’s  fine. 

Malcolm,  Eichmanis:  If  we  tried  to  run  III 
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lESOLVE, 

ESENTATION 

the  U of  T Staff  Association  is  a labour  of  love 
m Dahlin 


n April  28,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of the  U ofT 
8 John  Malcolm  became  president  and  Judy  Eichmanis,  vice- 
iBuUetin  Malcolm  and  Eichmanis  speak  about  their  work  with 
wteam  — with  commitment  and  wit.  The  interview  also  shows 
drive  in  1987-88  are  still  adjusting  to  the  fact  that  UTSA 
tifi cation  vote  of the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees  was 


Judith  Eichmanis: 

Library  technician  at  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies. 
Became  U of  T employee  in  June  1973. 
Born  Aug.  8,  1942. 

Grew  up  in  Hornpayne,  Ont. 


I 


Eichmanis:  We’re  obviously  not  going  to  tell  people  we’ll  be 
looking  for  a 10  percent  salary  increase  next  year.  It  ain’t  on. 
We’re  going  to  have  to  focus  on  those  things  we  can  negotiate: 
training  and  retraining.  The  employer  just  has  to  find  the 
money  for  that.  I think  there’s  a lot  we  can  do  in  negotiations 
that  might  help  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  working  envi- 
ronment. The  pressures  of  working  overtime  and  not  being  paid 
for  it,  and  of  constantly  wondering  whether  you’re  going  to  be 
it  when  the  axe  falls  next,  make  it  very  hard  for  people  to  get 
through  the  day  with  some  modicum  of  sanity. 

1 

Q:  The  two  of  you  obviously  work  as  a team.  Is  that  how 
UTSA  operates? 

Eichmanis:  If  we  tried  to  ran  UTSA  like  a two-person  oper- 
ation we’d  be  out  in  a flash.  It’s  very  much  a consultative  pro- 
cess. The  organization  is  not  just  run  by  members  of  the  exec- 
utive but  by  all  of  those  people  on  committees.  There  is  no  ; 
hierarchy.  If  anyone  wants  to  find  out  about  “flattened  hierar-  I 
chy”  UTSA  is  the  perfect  example.  At  the  executive  we  rarely 
vote.  If  someone  has  a concern  by  the  time  it’s  time  to  come  to 
a decision,  you  ask  what  the  problem  is  and  you  discuss  it.  \ 

Malcolm:  I think  if  anybody  wanted  to  run  UTSA  like  a hier- 
archy they’d  discover  they  wouldn’t  have  the  time. 

i 

Q:  Where’s  UTSA  going? 

Eichmanis:  Struggling  on  I guess.  We’re  concerned  that  in-  ! 
creased  overtime  makes  it  more  difficult  to  find  people  to 
participate  in  UTSA’s  work. 

Q:  That’s  not  a very  happy  note  to  end  on. 

Malcolm:  But  it’s  true.  This  is  why  millions  of  people  around 
the  world  elect  to  be  represented  in  their  workplace  by  a more 
formal  organization  — 

Eichmanis:  Gee,  I wonder  what  he  could  be  referring  to? 
Malcolm:  — that  can  provide  the  necessary  continuity.  It’s 
hard  on  individuals  to  do  the  work. 

Q:  Is  it  time  for  another  union  drive? 

Eichmanis:  What  does  history  tell  you  about  union  drives?  ' 
During  bad  times  they  don’t  work. 

Malcolm:  We’ve  got  the  framework  agreement  and  we’ve  got 
to  give  it  a chance  to  work  and  we’ve  got  to  get  people  to  un- 
derstand what  it  means.  Some  argue  that  the  kind  of  agreement 
we  have,  one  that  encompasses  a great  diversity  of  employees 
and  is  looser  than  a collective  agreement,  is  the  way  of  the 
future. 

Q:  Do  you  believe  that? 

Malcolm:  I remain  to  be  convinced  but  we’re  giving  it  a shot. 


Q:  What  do  you  want  to  achieve? 

Eichmanis:  I think  John  would  probably  give 
his  left  arm  for  job  security  for  the  people  we 
represent.  He’s  always  been  concerned  that  if 
there  are  layoffs  people  be  adequately  com- 
pensated and  that  there  are  good  programs  for 
people  who  want  to  retire  early....  But  what  he 
really  wants  is  to  chair  a unionized  workplace. 
Malcolm:  If  we  can  sit  here  next  year  and  re- 
flect upon  what  happened  in  1993-94  and  say 
to  ourselves  ‘that  wasn’t  so  bad,  was  it?’  — - if  we 
can  say  we  expected  things  to  be  worse  than 
they  actually  turned  out,  then  maybe  we  can 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we’ve  done  some- 
thing that  made  a difference. 

We’ve  expended  a lot  of  energy  in  the  last 
two  and  a half  years  to  improve  our  bargaining 
relationship  with  the  employer.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  work  on  that.  We  also  hope  to  do 
most  of  the  work  in  revising  the  Manual  of  Staff 
Policies  over  the  next  year.  That,  and  keeping 
as  many  people  as  we  can  working  here,  is 
what  we  have  to  do. 


in  UTSA  on 


Ql  Why  would  anyone  work  for  UTSA  with  the  hours  required 
to  do  the  job? 

Malcolm:  Certainly  in  my  family  it  was  expected  that  if  you  were 
asked  you  would  do  it  for  a bit;  be  a shop  steward,  perhaps,  as 
people  in  my  family  were.  You  find  that  attitude  in  a lot  of  trade 
union  families.  Years  ago  in  England,  I got  involved  in  district 
council  work  which  is  somewhat  related  to  what  I do  here. 
Eichmanis:  My  father  was  a die-hard  trade  unionist.  My  moth- 
er was  Tory  middle  class.  I guess  I took  after  my  father.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  and  worked 

our  own,  we’d  be  out  in  a flash. 


for  the  railroad.  I remember  him  showing  me  his  union  card 
when  I was  little.  He  was  committed  to  social  democracy  and 
was  very  involved  in  the  1930s  in  various  rallies.  He  rode  the 
rails  with  all  sorts  of  people,  lawyers,  doctors,  university  pro- 
fessors. When  these  young  men  came  to  a town  and  tried  to  get 
off  the  train  and  get  some  work,  the  police  would  come  and  beat 
them  back  on.  That  creates  a certain  mind-set.  People  think  all 
this  is  ancient  history.  But  it’s  not  that  long  ago.  That  was  dur- 
ing the  era  when  the  alleged  welfare  state  was  created  in  Canada 
and  the  interest  in  trade  unionism  became  a little  bit  more 
profound  with  people  realizing  they  were 
unprotected. 

Malcolm:  This  kind  of  background  gives  you 
no  preparation  for  the  genuine  fear  that  some 
people  have  at  the  thought  of  getting  involved 
with  any  kind  of  trade  union  movement,  even 
in  a very  soft  way.  I find  those  people  difficult 
to  understand  — even  to  talk  to  — and  they  ob- 
viously find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  where 
we  come  from. 

Eichmanis:  Looking  ahead,  today  is  not  a good 
time  to  be  a young  human  being  either.  My  son 
is  20.  What  is  he  going  to  do  with  his  life? 
What  are  the  options?  You  must  at  least  get  a 
graduate  degree  and  even  then  there  are  no 
guarantees.  It’s  really  frightening. 
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A Place  to  Call  Home 


The  Faculty  of  Social  Work  brings  immigrants  and  housing  closer  together 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


T 


■^HE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENT  WALKED 
the  dark-haired  Latin  American 
mother  and  daughter  through  the 
rental  home,  his  wariness  plain.  The  women, 
however,  liked  the  house  and  found  it  afford- 
able. They  told  him  they  would  take  it.  “I’ll  talk 
to  the  owner  and  get  back  to  you,”  he  replied. 

A week  later  when  the  agent  had  not  tele- 
phoned, the  daughter  stopped  by  his  office. 
“The  house  is  rented,”  he  told  her.  When  she 
angrily  demanded  an  explanation,  he  hedged 
but  ultimately  admitted  the  owner  feared  that 
the  smell  of  “East  Indian”  cooking  and  hying 
would  permeate  the  home’s  ceiling  and  walls  so 
he  rented  it  to  someone  else.  “Sorry,”  the  agent 
shrugged. 

Everyone  has  probably  heard  or  read  simi- 
lar stories  or  knows  of  newcomers  to  Canada 
who  have  similar  problems  trying  to  find  hous- 
ing. In  a place  like  Toronto,  says  Professor 
David  Hulchanski  of  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work,  immigrants  and  refugees  encounter 
prejudice  all  the  time.  Unfortunately,  he  adds, 
most  of  the  information  about  their  experiences 
comes  from  stories.  There  are  no  statistics  or 
solid  research  documenting  how  many  immi- 
grants are  denied  housing,  on  what  grounds, 
where  they  eventually  find  shelter,  what  type 
of  accommodation  is  available  and  how  they 
cope  with  discrimination,  inflated  rents  and 
landlord-tenant  difficulties. 

Hulchanski  and  colleagues  Professors 
Adrienne  Chambon,  also  of  social  work,  and 
Robert  Murdie  of  the  Department  of 
Geography  at  York  University,  hope  to  provide 
some  answers  to  these  questions  through  a re- 
search project  they’ve  been  working  on  since 


1991.  Hulchanski  and  Chambon,  who  share  an 
interest  in  urban  housing  and  immigrant  issues, 
joined  forces  after  discovering  the  scarcity  of  lit- 
erature on  the  subject  in  Toronto.  Hulchanski’s 
concern  arises  from  his  research  into  housing 
as  a social  welfare  matter,  Chambon’s,  from  her 
work  assisting  immigrants  and  refugees  settle 
in  Israel  and  the  US. 

In  November  1991  the  three  researchers  or- 
ganized a meeting  to  discuss  housing  for  new 
Canadians  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area. 
Housing  advocates,  community  workers  and 
leaders  and  provincial  and  federal  housing  of- 
ficials were  invited.  The  researchers  expected 
about  a dozen  participants  but  45  attended, 
Hulchanski  recalls.  All  had  stories  to  tell  as  well 
as  insights  into  problems  and  possible  solutions. 

The  group,  now  about  80  people,  meets 
every  few  months,  has  organized  several  work- 
shops, publishes  a newsletter  and  more  im- 
portant, has  developed  a list  of  key  housing  and 
housing-related  points  they  believe  need  at- 
tention. These  include  housing  market  dis- 
crimination, paternalistic  attitudes  of  govern- 
ment and  community  agencies,  overcrowding 
and  the  effect  of  gender  on  one’s  ability  to 
secure  housing.  “Women’s  experiences  are 
different  from  men’s.  We  need  to  understand 
what  housing  means  for  women  and  what  their 
needs  and  problems  are,”  Chambon  says. 

The  researchers  have  planned  a $200,000, 
two-year  analysis  of  six  groups  of  immigrants 
and  refugees  — Somalians,  Tamils, 
Salvadorans,  Poles,  Jamaicans  and  Vietnamese. 
Hulchanski  and  Chambon  are  hoping  for  fund- 
ing from  government  agencies  and  ministries 
such  as  the  Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 


Research  Council,  Health  8c  Welfare  Canada 
and  Employment  8c  Immigration  Canada. 
Ultimately  they  want  to  disseminate  the  re- 
search findings  and  assemble  a list  of  policy 
proposals  for  all  levels  of  government.  These 
should  help  in  better  serving  newcomers  and  in 
implementing  change. 

If  funding  is  not  obtained  this  year  the  group 


will  continue  its  work  until  it  finds  financial 
support,  Hulchanski  says.  “An  important  point 
of  the  project  was  to  bring  together  academics, 
government  officials  and  community-based 
people  to  work  towards  a common  goal.”  The 
project,  he  adds,  has  done  exactly  that. 
Everyone  has  benefited  greatly  from  the 
experience  so  there  is  no  reason  to  stop  now. 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


Main  Dining  Room 

Open  for  Lunch  — May,  June,  July 
Noon  - 2.30  p.m.  until  Friday,  July  30 

Reopen  for  Lunch  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7 

Open  for  Dinner  from  Monday  Sept.  1 3 for 
groups  of  1 0 or  more  (reservations 
necessary,  24  hours  in  advance) 

Upper  Dining  Room 

Open  for  Lunch  — May,  June 
Noon  - 2:30  p.m.  until  Friday,  June  25 

Reopen  for  Lunch  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7 

Main  Bar  and  Lounge 

May  & June,  Noon  - 7 p.m. 

July,  Noon  - 3 p.m. 

Closed  August.  Reopen  Sept.  7,  Noon  - 7 p.m. 

Pub  and  Patio 

June,  Noon  - 10:30  p.m. 

July  & August,  Noon  - 7 p.m. 

Outside  BBQ,  Noon  - 2 p.m. 

June  28  - August  27 


Looking  for  a suitable  retirement  gift? 

Original  watercolours  by  Qabor.  P.  M ezei,  OSA,  SC A 
of  St.  George  Campus  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

Large  selection  at 

Iti  Gallery  Gabor  Ltd. 

587  Markham  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M6G  2L7 
Telephone:  (416)534-1839 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday  — 2 p.m.  - 6 p.m.  Saturday,  Sunday  — 1 p.m.  - 5 p.m. 
Other  times  by  appointment. 


UofT 

Bookstore 


* A Reminder  from  the  * 
University  of  Toronto 
Bookstore 

Don't  forget  to  fax  your  fall  course 
lists  into  the  bookstore  as  soon  as 
possible. 

St.  George:  978-7242 

Erindale:  828-5244 

Scarborough:  287-7039 

Ordering  for  fall  courses  is 
already  underway! 


Is  the  book  you  want  to 
use  out  of  print?  Do  you 
have  course  notes,  lab 
manuals  or  additional 
readings  for  your 
students?  The  Custom 
Publishing  Service 
provides  a copyright 
permissions  service, 
looks  after  reproduction 
and  binding,  and  distrib- 
utes your  material  at  the 
U of  T Bookstores  on  all 
three  campuses. 

Call  Barb  Porter 
at  978-7927  for  more 
information 
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Land  of  the  Lilliputians 

Two  researchers  with  a big  idea  have  produced  some  very  tiny  results 

By  David  Todd 

in  assembling  several  different  kinds 
of  nanostructures  while  Xu  has 
applied  his  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental expertise  to  the  analysis  and 
measurement  of  their  properties. 

The  excitement  of  the  work,  says 
Xu,  lies  not  only  in  the  new  tech- 
nologies that  may  emerge  but  also  in 
the  possible  discovery  of  new  phys- 
ical mechanisms  and  phenomena 
operating  in  this  size  domain.  “It’s  a 
challenging  project  scientifically,” 
he  says. 

Moskovits  likens  his  method  for 
producing  nanostructures  to  prepar- 
ing muffins.  The  muffin  tin,  in  this 
case,  is  a type  of  aluminum  oxide 
full  of  uniformly  sized  pores  that 
can  be  reshaped  chemically  and  used 
to  cast  materials  into  desired  forms: 

the  substance  will  take  the  shape  of  Each  component  in  this  'haystack” is  a cadmium  wire 

with  a diameter  of  about  a 30  billionth  of  a meter. 


Martin  Moskovits  likes  to  say 
that  he’s  in  the  business  of  making 
monsters.  Not  the  bolts-in-the- 
neck,  B-movie  variety,  mind  you.  The  beasts 
that  this  professor  of  chemistry  produces  in 
the  laboratory  aren’t  even  big  enough  to  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  much  less  lay  waste  to 
the  countryside.  But  they’re  not  the  sort  of 
forms  that  nature  would  ever  have  considered 
spawning,  either. 

Working  with  such  mundane  substances  as 
nickel  and  iron,  Moskovits  and  his  collabora- 
tor, Professor  Jing  Ming  Xu  of  the  Department 
of  Electrical  8c  Computer  Engineering,  are 
busily  fashioning  “nanostructures,”  painstak- 
ingly engineered  metallic  particles  no  more 
than  20  to  30  atoms  in  width.  On  that  in- 
finitesimal scale,  materials  metamorphose,  tak- 
ing on  new  chemical  and  electrical  properties 
— a feature  that  opens  up  the  possibility  of  new 
applications  in  such  fields  as  information  and 
communications  technology. 

“Imagine  that  you’ve  bought  a fancy  new 
titanium  bicycle,”  offers  Moskovits  by  way  of 
analogy.  “And  somehow  you’re  able  to  divide 
it  in  two  over  and  over  again  until  eventually 
you’re  left  with  something  countless  times 
smaller.  It’s  still  a bike  but  suddenly  capable  of 
radically  different  behaviour:  it  can  fly.” 
Airborne  bicycles  may  not  number  among 
the  likely  applications  but  there  are  enough 
other  potential  benefits  that  researchers  around 
the  world  are  looking  eagerly  for  the  best  means 
to  manipulate  materials  on  this  scale. 
Employing  a technique  that  he  cheerfully  de- 
scribes as  “low-tech,”  Moskovits  has  succeeded 


the  pore  just  as  muffins  will  take  the 
shape  of  the  baking  tin.  The  two  researchers 
and  their  teams  have  experimented  with  a wide 
variety  of  materials  and  are  now  concentrating 
on  a few  of  particular  promise. 

One  of  these  is  nickel,  which  in  nanostruc- 
ture form  can  be  made  to  exhibit  a kind  of 
behaviour  known  as  “single-electron  tun- 
nelling.” An  electrical  switch  fabricated  using 
these  nanostructures  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
normal  relationship  of  voltage  and  current  and 
could  operate  with  tiny  currents  at  extremely 
high  speeds.  Incorporated  into  a computer  or 
any  other  electronic  device,  switches  of  this 
type  would  permit  rapid  communication 


between  various  internal  components,  leading 
to  dramatic  improvements  in  operating  effi- 
ciency. And  because  the  use  of  nanostructures 
would  allow  for  greater  miniaturization,  elec- 
tronics designers  could  add  many  more  switches 
to  a single  microchip,  paving  the  way  for  the 
development  of  smaller  and  more  powerful 
devices. 

The  commercial  application  of  this  work, 
Moskovits  cautions,  is  still  likely  years  away. 
The  same  is  true  of  his  research  involving  cad- 
mium sulphide,  a semiconductor  that  may  have 
some  use  as  an  emitter  and  detector  of  light. 
Moskovits  is  interested  in  the  possibility  of 


using  semiconductor  nanostructures 
to  build  communications  lasers  whose 
emissions  would  range  across  the 
entire  visible  spectrum  — a develop- 
ment that  would  have  “staggering” 
economic  implications. 

More  immediate  benefits  may 
come  from  experiments  with  nano- 
structures of  iron.  Tiny  needles  of  this 
metal,  embedded  in  an  aluminum 
oxide  surface  and  aligned  parallel  to 
one  another,  would  appear  to  be  ideal 
for  use  in  high-density  magnetic 
recording:  a computer  disk  or  strip 
of  magnetic  tape  made  with  such 
material  could  store  a great  deal  more 
information  than  conventional 
recording  techniques  allow  and  would 
be  much  harder  to  erase  inadvertently. 
The  researchers  are  now  working 
with  the  University’s  Innovations 
Foundation  in  hopes  of  bringing  this 
invention  to  the  marketplace. 

Countless  other  avenues  of  research  in  this 
field  are  open  for  exploration.  Nanostructure 
experimentation,  however,  is  time-consum- 
ing, and  — despite  support  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  8c  Engineering  Research  Council  and 
the  Ontario  Laser  8c  Lightwave  Research 
Centre  — Moskovits  and  Xu  have  finite 
resources  at  their  disposal.  For  the  moment, 
anyway,  they  will  have  to  focus  on  nurturing 
their  present  family  of  lilliputian  “monsters.” 
“Researchers  are  basically  like  members  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,”  Moskovits  says.  “We 
always  have  to  take  it  one  day  at  a time.” 


Profile 


A Walking  Advertisement 

Dennis  Smith's  hip  research  brings  personal  gains  30  years  later 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


Young  medical  researchers 

probably  never  think  their  findings 
will  someday  provide  a remedy  for 
their  own  ailments. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  happened  to 
Professor  Dennis  Smith  of  the  Department 
of  Dentistry,  former  director  of  the  Centre  for 
Biomaterials.  In  1958  Smith,  a healthy  and 
bright-eyed  member  of  the  University  of 
Manchester’s  Faculty  of  Medicine  8c 
Dentistry,  had  the  ingenious  idea  of  using 
acrylic  cement  to  attach  artificial  hip  joints  to 
the  body.  Three  decades  later  an  orthopaedic 
surgeon  in  Canada  used  Smith’s  own  inven- 
tion to  substitute  both  of  the  professor’s  hip 
joints  with  artificial  ones,  relieving  him  of 
years  of  suffering  from  a painful  bone  disease. 

It  all  started,  Smith  says,  when  he  began 
working  at  Manchester  with  leading  British 
orthopaedic  surgeon  John  Chamley.  At  the 
time  Chamley  was  using  metal  implants,  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  the  ball  of  the  thigh- 
bone, to  repair  hip  joints  damaged  by  osteoarthritis. 

Osteoarthritis,  Smith  explains,  breaks  down  the  natural  car- 
tilage layer  between  the  ball  and  the  socket.  When  the  layer 
eventually  disappears,  bone-on-bone  friction  occurs  and  tissue 
is  damaged.  All  movement  including  walking  and  raising  one’s 
legs  becomes  extremely  painful  and  ultimately  becomes  im- 
possible. While  the  surgery  did  not  alleviate  the  pain,  it  did 
restore  some  movement. 

Chamley,  Smith  says,  was  jamming  these  implants  into  the 
upper  thighbone  during  surgery.  Since  they  inevitably  loosened 
and  injured  the  bone,  he  was  looking  for  a better  system.  After 


much  discussion,  Chamley  and  Smith  realized  results  would 
greatly  improve  if  implants  could  somehow  be  secured  to  the 
bone.  “That’s  when  I had  the  idea  of  using  plastic  cement  to 
‘grout  in’  hip  prostheses.” 

A chemist  and  an  expert  on  dental  materials,  Smith  was 
familiar  with  the  pink-coloured  cement  used  extensively  in 
dental  work.  It  was  non-toxic,  quick-setting  and  easy  to  use. 
Charnley  went  ahead  and  applied  the  cement  during 
surgery.  “It  worked,”  Smith  recalls. 

About  10  years  later,  when  U of  T invited  Smith  to  come  to 
Canada  to  work  in  the  area  of  biomaterials,  most  orthopaedic 


surgeons  were  using  the  cement  in  hip  joint 
replacements;  a clear  version  of  the  plastic 
was  being  manufactured  specifically  for  that 
purpose.  “Now  there  is  a whole  variety  of 
orthopaedic  cement  but  it  is  essentially  the 
same  material  we  used  originally.” 

Smith’s  work  in  advancing  biomaterials 
science  at  U of  T led  to  the  1986  opening  of 
the  biomaterials  centre  and  has  garnered  him 
numerous  research  and  teaching  awards. 
Biomaterials,  he  explains,  are  natural  or 
synthetic  elements  used  to  supplement  or 
replace  missing  or  damaged  body  parts. 
Artificial  heart  valves  and  arteries,  dental 
caps  and  implants  used  in  cosmetic  surgery 
are  all  composed  of  biomaterials. 

As  his  career  progressed  he  began  to 
notice  some  hip  discomfort  which  he  blamed 
on  years  of  soccer  playing  in  his  native 
England.  The  discomfort  soon  turned  to 
painful  walking,  signalling  osteoarthritis. 
Since  current  implants  are  functional  for 
about  20  years  before  having  to  be  replaced,  Smith  waited  as  long 
as  possible  to  have  the  surgery.  His  1989  operation  was  a suc- 
cess, leaving  him  “fully  mobile  and  totally  pain  free.” 

Retiring  this  year  from  the  University,  Smith  has  recently 
received  four  major  awards  in  recognition  of  his  lifelong  con- 
tribution to  the  biomaterials  field.  They  include  a Trillium 
Clinical  Scientist  Award  and  the  1993  U ofT  Alumni  Association 
Faculty  Award  for  teaching  and  research  excellence.  In  his 
UTAA  acceptance  speech  he  noted  that  “you  can  never  tell  what 
rewards  your  research  is  going  to  reap.  In  my  case  it  turned  out 
that  the  work  I did  in  Manchester  was  really  for  me.” 
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HOMA  FANIAN 


D. SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 
(416)  977-3857 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
Authorized  Robemakers  to 
University  of  Toronto 


THE  R.E.  HAIST 
ALUMNI  LECTURE 

0^3 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PHYSIOLOGY 

DR.  JOHN  K.  DAVIDSON 

Professor  Emeritus 

Emory  University  School  of  Medicine 

(Graduate  Student  in  the 
Dept,  of  Physiology  1960-65) 

"Reginald  Haist:  Scientist ; Scholar ; 
Teacher,  Gentleman" 

4:00  p.m.  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  26,  1993 
ROOM  4279,  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 
BUILDING 


mu 


KITCHEN 


INC. 


University  College  Union  Dining 
LUNCHEON  MENU 

Appetizers 

Antipasto  (Grilled  Eggplant  with  Hununos,  Sliced  Tomatoes  and  Pita  Breads)  $5.50 
Guacamole  (Black  Bean  Dip  with  Tomato  Salsa  and  Flour  Tortillas)  $5.50 

Soups  and  Salads 

Potage  of  the  Day  $3.25 

Cold  Soup  of  the  Day  $3.25 

UC  Union  Garden  Salad  (Mixed  Greens  with  House  Vinaigrette)  $3.25 

The  Caesar  Salad  (Garlic  Croutons,  Parmesan  Cheese)  $3.75  / $6.50 

Fresh  Mango  and  Grilled  Chicken  Salad  $8.95 

(Served  on  a Bed  of  Greens  with  Vinaigrette  Dressing) 

Sandwiches 

The  Sandwich  of  the  Day  (with  UC  Union  Salad) 

Grilled  Chicken  on  a Padas  (with  Watercress  and  Tarragon  Mayo) 

Striploin  Steak  on  Mediterranean  Flat  Bread 
(with  Sauteed  Onions  and  Dijon  Mayo) 

Luncheon  Main  Courses 

Chef  Plat  du  Jour 

Seafood  Entree  (Daily  Catch  with  Chefs  choice  of  accompaniments) 

Mixed  Grill  (Chicken  and  Beef  Brochettes  with  Lamb  Sausage 
served  with  Rice  and  Fresh  Market  Vegetables) 

Table  d'Hote 

(Potage  of  the  Day  or  UC  Salad,  Chefs  Plat  and  Dessert) 

Dessert 

Fresh  Fruit  Tart  or  Apple  Tart  Served  with  Creme  Anglaise 

Cr&me  Brulee  with  Fresh  Fruit 

Double  Chocolate  Raspberry  Mousse  Cake 

Jean  Charles  Cheese  Cake  Special  $4.95 

Bon  Appetit 

Open  for  the  month  of  May 
Mondays  through  Fridays  11:30  to  2:00 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  UNION  DINING  HALL 
79  ST.  GEORGE  ST.,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  M5S  2E5 
TEL(416)  971-4818  FAX  (416)  971-4281 


$7.25 

$7.25 

$8.25 


$9.95 

$11.95 

$12.50 

$13.50 


Lectures 


“Capitalism”  in  the  Neo- 
Babylonian  Period. 

Wednesday,  May  12 
Laurence  B.  Shiff,  RIM  Project. 
Auditorium,  McLaughlin  Planetarium. 

8 p.m.  Canadian  Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies 

Surprises  in  Strongly  Quantum 
Magnetism. 

Monday,  May  17 

Prof.  F.D.M.  Haldane,  Princeton 
University,  first  of  four  Welsh  lectures. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
2 p.m.  Physics 

Is  Fossil  Fuel  Carbon  Dioxide 
Greening  the  Earth? 

Monday,  May  17 

Prof.  W.S.  Broecker,  Columbia  University, 
second  of  four  Welsh  lectures.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m.  Physics 

Could  Global  Warming  Cause  an 
Abrupt  Climate  Change? 

Tuesday,  May  18 

Prof.  W.S.  Broecker,  Columbia  University, 
third  of  four  Welsh  lectures.  108  Koffler 
Institute  for  Pharmacy  Management. 
1:30  p.m.  Physics 

Magnetic  and  Electric 
Stimulation  of  the  Nervous 
System. 

Tuesday,  May  18 

Prof.  Dominique  Durand,  Case  Western 
University,  Llewellyn-Thomas  memorial 
lecture.  2172  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

2 p.m.  1BME 

Fractional  Statistics  in  One- 
Dimensional  Magnetism. 

Tuesday,  May  18 

Prof.  F.D.M.  Haldane,  Princeton 
University,  final  Welsh  lecture.  108  Koffler 
Institute  for  Pharmacy  Management. 

3 p.m.  Physics 


COLLOOUIA 


Synthesis  of  Inhibitors  of 
Peptidoglycan  Building  Blocks  as 
Potential  Antibiotics. 

Prof.  John  C.  Vederas,  University  of 
Alberta.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 


Seminars 


Splice  Site  Selection  in  the 
Chicken  Beta-Tropomyosin 
pre-mRNA. 

Monday,  May  10 

Prof.  Edward  Brody,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo.  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m.  Molecular  & 
Medical  Genetics 


The  Products  of  Two  Novel 
Genes  Are  Involved  in  the 
Expression  of  an  RNA 
Polymerase  II  Subunit  Gene 
in  Yeast. 

Tuesday,  May  11 

David  Jansma,  Department  of  Molecular 
& Medical  Genetics. 

Utilizing  Yeast  Genetics  to  Study 
Eukaryotic  Transcription. 

Sherry  Nouriani,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics.  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  Id 
Medical  Genetics 

Response  of  Collateral 
Dependent  Myocardium  to 
Vasopressin  Release  during 
Exercise. 

Thursday,  May  13 
Dr.  David  Symons,  University  of 
California  at  Davis.  330  Clara  Benson 
Building.  3 p.m.  Physical  Id  Health 
Education 

Pattern  Formation  and  Germ 
Cell  Determination  in  Drosophila. 

Monday,  May  17 

Dr.  Ruth  Lehmann,  Whitehead  Institute, 
Cambridge,  MA.  4279  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Molecular  Id  Medical 
Genetics 

Identification  of  Cellular 
Proteins  That  Bind  the 
Transcriptional  Activation 
Domains  of  Herpes  Virus  VP16, 
Adenovirus  ElA  and  the  Human 
Tumour  Suppressor,  p53. 
Tuesday,  May  18 

Ray  Truant,  Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics. 

Resolution  of  Holliday 
Intermediates  by  the  FLP  Site 
Specific  Recombinase. 

Julie  Dixon,  Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics.  4279  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  Id  Medical 
Genetics 

Mysteries  of  Elastography. 

Thursday,  May  20 
Prof.  Jonathan  Ophir,  University  of  Texas. 
SG16  Reichmann  Building,  Sunnybrook 
Health  Science  Centre.  11  a.m.  Medical 
Physics 

Control  of  Neuronal  Firing  with 
Applied  Current. 

Thursday,  May  20 
Prof.  Dominique  Durand,  Case  Western 
University.  412  Ro'ebrugh  Building. 
1 p.m.  IBME 

cos  Specific  Endonucleolytic 
Activity  of  gpA,  the  Large 
Subunit  of  Bacteriophage  X 
Terminase. 

Tuesday,  May  25 

Seymon  Rubinchik,  Department  of 
Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics. 

NMR  Studies  of  Structure  and 
Phosphopeptide  Recognition  by 
the  C-Terminal  SID  Domain  of 
Phospholitase  C-y.” 

Alex  Singer,  Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics.  4279  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  (d  Medical 
Genetics 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  May  12 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  May  25 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 


Films 


Innis  Spring  Film  Program. 

Friday,  May  14 
Robert  and  Emily  Breer  in  person.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $4. 


Exhibitions 


JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 

To  May  13 

Drawing  in  Succession. 

Mary-Ann  Kokoska,  drawings.  East 
Gallery. 

Shadow  and  Ash. 

Deborah  Salac-Ashforth,  installation, 
prints  on  fabric.  West  Gallery.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
J.B.  Tyrrell:  Explorer  and 
Adventurer;  The  Geological 
Survey  Years,  1881-1898. 

To  July  30 

Original  maps,  photographs,  notebooks 
and  letters  as  well  as  printed  material  doc- 
umenting Tyrrell’s  expeditions  for  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 


Mis  CELL/1NY 


Bike  to  Work  Week  Breakfast. 

Wednesday,  May  19 

Hart  House  will  be  serving  complimenta- 
ry breakfasts  from  7:30  to  9:30  a.m.  as 
part  of  Bike  to  Work  Week;  accompa- 
ined  by  the  Syncona  Steel  Band. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events  list- 
ings must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  May  25,  for  events  taking  place 
May  25  to  June  7:  MONDAY,  May  10. 

Issue  of  June  7,  for  events  taking  place 
June  7 to  28:  Tuesday,  May  25. 
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Accommodation 
Rentals  Avai I AC, I I 
— AIetro  & Area  — 


U of  T,  TGH,  HSC,  5-minute  walk.  Two- 
bedroom  rebuilt  Victorian  apartment,  car- 
peted, great  kitchen  with  dishwasher,  fire- 
place, balcony,  parking  available,  coin 
laundry  facilities.  Family  neighbourhood. 
Corner  Henry  and  Cecil  Streets.  Call  595- 
0026. 

Bloor/Spadina  furnished  apartments. 

Private  entrance:  two-level,  large  one-bed- 
room, deck,  $1,100  inclusive;  small  one- 
bedroom,  $660  inclusive.  10-minute  walk 
to  U of  T.  High  ceilings,  quiet,  graduate,  pro- 
fessor. Non-smokers,  references.  Leave 
message,  923-9696. 

October  1 — April  1 . Sublet  large,  2-storey, 
renovated,  furnished  apartment  in  a 
Georgian  house  in  the  heart  of  Riverdale.  3 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  2 decks,  parking 
security.  $1,200  inclusive.  Call  466-7575. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Furnished  2-bedroom 
apartment;  large,  sunny,  quiet,  immediate- 
ly adjacent  to  University  of  Toronto.  August 
1, 1993  to  August  31,  1994  (dates  nego- 
tiable). $900  approx.  Hutchinson,  978- 
8259. 

Admiral  Road  — studio  apartment,  pri- 
vate entrance,  5 appliances,  quiet.  Close 
to  U of  T.  Parking  available.  June  1. 
$775/month.  822-4015  days. 

Admiral  Road — furnished,  FP,  spacious, 
1-2  bedroom,  LR,  dining  area,  4 appliances. 
Close  to  U of  T.  Utilities  included.  Parking 
available.  $885/month.  July  1.  822-4015 
days. 

Luxury  2-bedroom  (1,800  sq.  ft.)  condo- 
minium. Quiet  penthouse  suite  with  five 
appliances,  air  and  parking.  Walk  to  subway 
Jane/Old  Mill.  Available  July  1. 
$1 ,500/month.  Call  769-5800  for  more  in- 
formation. 

College/Ossington.  3-bedroom  upper,  quiet 
non-smoking  home  on  tree-lined  street. 
Near  shopping,  TTC  to  U of  T.  Own  laundry, 
use  of  porch  & yard.  Available  June  1. 
Utilities  included,  $1 ,200/month.  536-8658. 

Sabbatical  rental  York  Mills.  Central  pro- 
fessorial executive  home;  beautiful,  fur- 
nished, 4 bedrooms,  2 baths,  two  fire- 
places, decks,  all  amenities,  ideal  for  family, 
large  enclosed  yard,  ravine  setting.  Close  to 
schools,  shopping,  transport.  August  1993 
on,  dates  flexible.  $1 ,600/month.  445-6503. 

At  Greenwood  subway,  20  minutes  to  U of 
T.  House,  3 bedrooms  + sun-room.  2 baths, 
partially  furnished,  microwave,  laundry, 
garden,  parking.  No  pets.  No  smokers. 
Available  August  1 . $1 ,1 00/month  + utilities. 
465-6152. 

July  1 to  October  15.  Danforth/Broadview, 
subway,  1 -bedroom  apartment.  Non-smok- 
er. Furnished,  balcony,  great  view.  Sauna, 
swimming  pool.  $850  inclusive  O.B.O. 
Parking  available  extra.  Call  465-9631 . 

Rosedale.  Furnished,  private,  adult  home, 
two-bedroom  apartment,  quiet,  parking, 
TTC,  air  conditioning,  no  smoking. 
Immediate.  $1,250  per  month,  utilities  in- 
cluded. Prefer  long-term  lease.  975-9358, 
please  leave  message. 

August,  1 year.  Furnished  house,  pine  reno, 
2 bedrooms,  office,  2 bathrooms,  fireplace, 
2 cats,  laundry,  garden,  ceiling  fans,  deck. 


CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  lAl. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


20-minute  walk  U of  T.  Country  living  in  the 
city.  $975  monthly  + utilities.  535-4689. 

Beaches  (Queen/Woodbine):  large,  fur- 
nished, fully  renovated,  5-bedroom  execu- 
tive home  on  quiet,  tree-lined  street,  4 bath- 
rooms, 2-car  parking,  all  appliances,  central 
air  conditioning,  finished  rec  room.  June 
'93-May/Sept  '94,  negotiable.  690-6657, 
585-6830. 

Yonge/Davisville,  architect-renovated,  fully 
furnished  home,  while  owners  abroad, 
September-June  or  shorter  period.  3 
storeys,  3 bedrooms,  2V2  baths,  generous 
storage,  big  walk-out  basement  “nanny 
suite."  Open-concept,  light  everywhere. 
Quiet  street,  5 minutes  to  subway.  Parking, 
garden,  patio,  decks,  piano,  intercom.  Quick 
access  University.  $1,700  monthly. 
Phone/fax  823-6524;  after  June  7,  (705) 
756-2905. 

To  let  October  1993.  Family  home,  walk  to 
U of  Toronto,  minimum  9-month  lease. 
Phone  UK  05396-21465  or  fax  P.  Douglas 
05396-20788. 

Renovated  Victorian  2-bedroom  flat,  hard- 
wood floors,  laundry,  backyard,  on  quiet 
street.  Close  to  U of  T,  galleries,  Queen  St. 
W.  Available  weekly  or  monthly  for  the 
month  of  July  1993.  $860  inclusive.  Call 
537-8708. 

Townhouse  (one  or  two  years  from  July  1 ), 
2+  bedrooms,  2 bathrooms.  Patio  and  3rd- 
floor  deck.  Air-conditioned,  fireplace, 
Jacuzzi,  five  appliances.  Furnished  or  un- 
furnished. 10-15  minute  walk  to  U of  T, 
hospitals.  Parking  within  unit.  References 
required.  920-0678. 

Immediate.  First-class  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment. Unfurnished/furnished  $1 ,200/$1 ,700 
inclusive.  Arranged  January  increment.  2 
years  possible.  Owner  residents’  building. 
Spectacular  skyline  view.  Block  to  St. 
Clair/Yonge.  1 ,000  square  feet,  1 Vz  baths, 
air-conditioned,  cable,  indoor  parking,  con- 
tinuous security,  summer  pool.  No  pets. 
References  please.  925-1004. 

High  Park.  1 -bedroom  apartment  for  1-5 
months  starting  immediately.  Furnished, 
all  amenities  (phone,  cable  TV,  balcony, 
TTC  at  door,  etc.)  $650  monthly  (all  in- 
cluded). Tel.  604-7410. 

Sabbatical  sublet,  furnished  2-bedroom 
apartment  in  Bloor  West  Village.  Front  and 
back  yards,  close  to  shopping,  schools, 
TTC.  Available  August  1 , 1 993  to  June  30, 
1994  (negotiable).  $1,000  monthly  plus 
hydro.  Call  767-3165  after  4 p.m. 

Owner  furnished  2-storey  condo. 

University/hospitals/Yorkville  area.  Master 
plus  bedroom/den.  2V2  baths,  6 appliances, 
2 balconies,  security,  parking.  No  pets.  6 
months  or  longer,  dates  flexible.  References. 
$1 ,950  + hydro/month.  927-9323. 

Annex  rental  — 3-storey  Victorian  house. 
Walk  to  University.  Close  to  everything. 
Fully  furnished.  5 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms, 
deck,  garden,  parking.  Available  from  July 
1 to  September  15  (some  flexibility).  $1,900 
per  month  + utilities.  Phone  921-7305. 

June  15— August  15, 1993.  Twelve-minute 
walk  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  House, 
three  bedrooms,  one  bathroom,  two  stud- 
ies, one  equipped  with  an  IBM-compatible 
computer.  Large  kitchen,  dining-room  and 
living-room.  Back  porch.  Two-car  garage. 
Children’s  playroom  and  exercise  room 
with  ergometer  and  stair  master.  Rent: 


$1, 300/month;  includes  weekly  cleaning 
service.  Non-smokers  only.  Please  call  978- 
6165.  Leave  message  on  answering  ma- 
chine if  no  answer. 

11-month  rental  from  mid-September 
1993.  Large  house,  Port  Credit,  furnished, 
perfect  for  non-smoking  family.  1 2-minute 
walk  to  GO,  20  minutes  downtown.  6 bed- 
rooms, Jacuzzi,  walk-out  to  deck  and  large 
backyard,  25  metres  to  Lakeshore  Rd., 
shopping,  bus.  Near  lake.  $1 ,1 00  monthly 
plus  utilities.  References.  271-3170. 

Sabbatical  rental,  furnished  4-bedroom 
Bloor  West  Village  home.  New  kitchen,  2Vz 
bathrooms,  garden,  deck,  private  drive. 
Quiet  street,  convenient  to  U of  T,  7 minutes 
walk  to  subway,  schools,  shopping. 
September  1 to  June  30  (negotiable). 
$1,750  plus  utilities.  Call  762-6320. 

Short-term  lease  (term  negotiable).  $1,800 
per  month.  Furnished,  north  Toronto,  sin- 
gle family,  detached,  four-bedroom  home. 
Ground-floor  family  room,  hardwood  floors, 
two  bathrooms,  garage  and  enclosed  back- 
yard. Good  schools,  transportation  and 
shopping.  Excellent  for  kids.  482-7862. 

Summer  rental.  3 bedrooms,  2V2  bath- 
rooms, two  storeys,  Dufferin/Steeles,  min- 
utes to  York  University,  subway;  air,  deck, 
central  vacuum,  family  room,  piano,  2-car 
garage.  July  1 — August  31.  Non-smokers. 
$1,500  for  summer,  plus  utilities.  669- 
4273. 

Sabbatical  rental,  Annex.  Renovated  semi 
on  Robert  Street.  Seconds  from  campus, 
minutes  from  everything  else.  3 bedrooms, 
partially  furnished,  sun-deck,  back  deck, 
garage,  laundry.  Available  August  1993  till 
September  1 994/95.  Rent  $1 ,800  + utilities. 
Phone  929-4540. 

Furnished,  four-bedroom  house.  Close  to 
subway,  U of  T,  downtown  hospitals. 
Beautifully  renovated  — hardwood  floors 
throughout.  All  appliances  — private  gar- 
den. Prefer  non-smokers  — no  pets. 
Available  September  15  — April  1995. 
$1,600  + utilities.  967-6764. 

Fully  furnished  house.  Short-term  until 
end  August.  Bathurst/Dundas.  Sunny,  dis- 
tinctive open  barn/loft  concept.  Fireplace, 
dishwashwer,  laundry,  parking,  deck,  cable. 
Private  garden  with  pond.  Suit  profession- 
al couple.  Available  immediately. 
$1,1 00/month  inclusive.  By  appointment. 
Nicholas,  694-9237. 

Riverdale.  Renovated,  open-concept,  semi- 
detached home  with  fireplace,  central  air,  2 
decks,  2 bedrooms  plus  den,  2 bathrooms, 
5 appliances.  Close  to  TTC.  Available  July 
1.  $1, 100/month  + utilities.  466-6943  days; 
690-3653  evenings. 

Furnished  apartment.  Available  September 
1993.  Annex/Albany.  Large  one-bedroom  + 
dining-room,  fireplace,  hardwood  floors, 
balcony,  overlooking  great  garden,  laun- 
dry, street  parking.  Currently  rented  to  vis- 
iting professor.  10-minute  walk  to  U of  T. 
$1 ,200/month  inclusive.  926-1935. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Mature,  professional  couple  seek  house  in 
safe/quiet  area,  approximately  June  1 for 
1-year  post-graduate  posting.  Going  on 
sabbatical?  Investment  property?  We  are 
impeccably  clean,  love  to  garden  and  care 


for  a home.  References  available.  James  J. 
Bendeil,  Ph.D.  (U  of  T),  M.D.  (McMaster), 
(416)  521-9865  (collect). 

Wanted:  Toronto  sublet,  for  July  and 
August,  by  responsible  academic  couple 
with  two  children.  Non-smokers.  Annex  or 
close  to  U of  T preferred.  References  avail- 
able. Call  collect  (902)  425-3379. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Annex  west.  Own  bedroom  & study  in  quiet 
5-bedroom  house.  Share  with  young  pro- 
fessor. Non-smoker,  no  pets.  Garden,  laun- 
dry, hardwood  floors.  Utilities  included, 
$450.  537-7257. 

2-bedroom  luxury  condo.  Wellesley/Church 
area.  $600  + utilities.  Must  be  non-smok- 
er. Parking  space  available  if  needed 
($70/month).  Ideal  for  visiting  professor. 
First  and  last  required.  Call  972-1029. 


Accommodation 
Out  oe  Town 


Downtown  Montreal  (Villeneuve  & Parc). 
Large,  spacious,  2-bedroom  apartment  in 
recently  renovated  house  to  share  with  non- 
smoking female.  $400  per  month  plus  util- 
ities. Available  immediately.  978-7747/960- 
6122. 


Bi:d  Sc  Breakfast 


Windsor,  Ontario.  Bed  and  Breakfast  near 
U of  W.  $45  single,  $50  double.  Quiet,  an- 
tique furnishings,  full  breakfast.  Call  (519) 
256-3937. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


On  Golden  Pond  (Caledon).  Small,  one- 
bedroom  cottage  on  private  spring-fed 
lakes.  Quiet,  beautiful  setting.  Sleeps  4-5. 
Suit  artist,  writer.  Includes  rowboat.  $300 
per  week.  Fri.-Mon.  (519)  941-8734. 

Chalet  for  rent  in  St.  Sauveur,  Quebec! 

Fully  furnished,  sleeps  8,  outdoor  pool, 
fireplace.  Golf  & fishing  close  by.  Fabulous 
dining  & boutique  shopping.  Available 
through  September  1993.  Call  Carol,  978- 
1733,  for  weekly  rates. 


Houses  Sc 
Properties 
Tor  Saee 


B.C.  Cedar  Cottage  (748  sq.  ft.)  on  1.02- 
acre  lakefront  lot.  Features  include:  deck 
across  front,  all  cedar  interior  and  exterior, 
floor-to-ceiling  front  windows,  cathedral 
ceiling  with  solid  fir  beams,  carpeting 
throughout,  3 bedrooms,  3-piece  bath- 
room, electricity,  telephone,  plumbing  with 
concrete  septic  tank,  large  swimming  dock, 
135  ft.  lakefront,  year-round  road.  Location: 
Bidwell  Lake,  between  North  Bay  and 
Temagami.  Price:  $95,000.  Telephone: 
Toronto  781-9904. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  One-third  acre  vacant 
building  lot  bordering  Hwy.  350. 150  me- 
tres from  Savage  Harbour  Inlet.  $10,900. 
Tel.  Toronto  826-2698  or  273-5943, 
evenings. 


Walk  to  Bloor  subway.  Minutes  to  U of  T. 

Elegant  4-level  home.  Owner  occupies  main 
& lower,  2 upper  units  rented  $1,640/ 
month.  Charm  galore,  many  upgrades,  love- 
ly garden,  parking.  $389,000.  Marlene 
Auspitz,  Royal  LePage  Real  Estate  Services. 
532-3391. 


Miscellany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  provide  excellent 
coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  1500  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  767-6691. 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids’  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan  cov- 
ers psychological  services.  Fora  consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

MAY  29  — WHITEVALE  COUNTRY  DAYS. 

Bring  the  whole  family.  Tour  working  mill 
and  picturesque  19th-century  village  on 
West  Duffin  Creek.  Giant  bake  sale,  old- 
time  fun  in  Kids’  Alley,  craft  demonstra- 
tions, plant  sale,  music,  refreshments. 
Located  east  of  Markham  at  Altona  Road/ 
Concession  5. 

ELECTROLYSIS.  Permanent  hair  removal. 
Disposable  wires.  V2  hour  — $23, 1 hour 
— $40,  facials  — $35  (GST  included). 
Treatment  of  acne,  freckles,  brown  spots. 
European  creams  & masks.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
1033  Bay  Street,  Ste.  322.  921-1357. 

Violet  B.  Head,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Individual  and  group  psychotherapy,  art 
therapy.  Specialities:  depression  and  sub- 
stance abuse  problems.  Most  U of  T ben- 
efit packages  cover  psychology.  200  St. 
Clair  Ave.  W.  at  Avenue  Rd.  922-7260. 

Part-time  technician  needed.  $1 0/hour, 
maximum  1 day/week  (usually  Wednesday), 
to  measure  blood  glucose.  Reliable  person 
to  be  on  call  for  studies.  Call  Susan,  340- 
4270,  8:30-4:30  (TGH). 

Chinese  or  Japanese  origin?  (First  to  third 
generation  born  in  Canada  or  U.S.,  one  or 
both  parents  of  Oriental  origin).  Volunteers 
(20-30  years  old),  born  in  Canada  or  the 
U.S.,  needed  to  answer  a 15-minute  ques- 
tionnaire on  cultural  affiliation,  alcohol 
intake,  allergies  and  food.  Volunteers  are 
asked  to  donate  a blood  sample. 
Compensation  is  $30.  Contact  Mrs. 
Salvatore  (room  4352,  Medical  Sciences 
Building),  978-2724, 10  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
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Research  Notices 


For  further  information  and  application  forms for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  UTRS  at  978-2163  except  where  indicated. 


Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
Institute  for  Risk  Research 
In  1982  the  University  of  Waterloo 
established  an  interdisciplinary  centre  to 
address  issues  of  risk  and  risk  decisions. 
The  program  is  funded  by  industry  and 
government  sponsors.  Support  is  avail- 
able in  the  following  research  areas:  risk 
communication,  environmental  risk,  risk 
assessment  methods,  risk  and  decision 
making  and  technology  assessment  and 
risk  management.  Application  is  open  to 
both  University  faculty  members  and 
full-time  graduate  students.  Awards  are 
for  one  to  three  years  based  on  availabili- 
ty of  funds  and  are  within  the  $5,000  to 
$25,000  range.  Deadline  is  June  15. 

National  Alliance  for  Research 
on  Schizophrenia  8c  Depression 
NARSAD programs  are  intended  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  scientific 
personnel  and  resources  and  to  facilitate 
the  rapid  pursuit  of  innovative  or  unique 
research  opportunities.  In  1993  NARSAD 
will  support  established  scientists  for  a 
one-year  period  in  the  following  areas  of 
interest:  unique  patient  resources;  unique 
conceptual  opportunities;  psychoneu- 
roimmunology/-virology,  and  longitudinal 
studies.  However,  investigators  applying 
for  support  are  encouraged  to  define  any 
area  of  scientific  promise.  This  program 
is  open  to  all  established  scientists  at 
the  rank  of  associate  professor  or  above 
and/or  a principal  investigator  on 
competitively  funded  federal  grants. 
Initial  application  is  by  letter  of  intent. 
Deadline  is  June  15. 

Ontario  Federation  for 
Cerebral  Palsy 

The federation  offers fundingfrom  time  to 


time for  research  related  to  the  prevention 
and/or  improvement  of  the  lives  of 
persons  with  cerebral  palsy.  For  1993-94 
a grant  of  up  to  $20,000  per  annum  is 
available.  There  is  no  application  form; 
however,  interested  investigators  are 
advised  to  contact  the  federation  directly 
for  guidelines  on  the  proposal  content. 
Investigators  are  reminded  that  the  usual 
University  signature  and  application 
procedures  apply. 

Whitehall  Foundation  Inc. 

The  foundation  will  support  those  areas 
of  basic  biological  research  not  heavily 
supported  by  federal  agencies  or  other 
foundations  with  specialized  missions. 
For  1993-94  the  foundation  is  interested 
in  the  area  of  invertebrate  and  vertebrate 
(excluding  clinical)  neurobiology, 
specifically  investigations  of  neural 
mechanisms  involved  in  sensory,  motor 
and  other  complex  functions  of  the 
whole  organism  as  these  relate  to 
behaviour.  Research  grants  are  within 
the  range  of  $10,000  to  $40,000  per 
annum  for  up  to  three  years  and 
grants-in-aid  are  for  three  years  and  do 
not  exceed  $15,000.  Investigators  are 
reminded  that  the  foundation  permits 
an  indirect  cost  of  20  percent  of  equip- 
ment and  research  supplies;  the  full 
amount  must  be  included  in  application 
budgets.  Application  is  by  letter  of 
intent,  which  may  be  submitted  at 
any  time. 

Physical  Sciences  & Engineering 
External  Affairs  & International 
Trade  Canada 

Going  Global:  Europe  1992  is  being 
administered  by  the  Association  of 
Universities  8c  Colleges  of  Canada  on 


behalf  of  EAITC.  The  program  is 
designed  to  enable  Canadian  universities 
to  explore,  establish  or  consolidate  joint 
scientific  and  technological  cooperation 
with  western  European  partners  which 
should  lead  to  industrial  or  economic 
advances  for  Canada.  A contribution  of 
up  to  $5,000  per  project  is  available  to 
cover  travel  costs.  U of  T (or  another 
source  if  applicable)  must  match  the 
contribution  in  cash  or  in  kind  to  cover 
at  least  one-third  of  the  total  cost. 
Applicants  must  demonstrate  prior 
contact  with  the  European  partner  and 
show  that  mutual  interest  in  cooperation 
has  been  expressed  (a  letter  of  support 
from  the  European  partner  must  be 
submitted).  Further  information  and 
application  forms  are  available  from  the 
Institute  for  International  Programs, 
978-1870.  Deadline  for  submission  to 
IIP  for  University  approval  is  May  21;  to 
AUCC,  May  31. 

Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council 
Up  to  four  E.  W.R.  Steacie  memorial 
fellowships  are  awarded  annually  to 
outstanding  scientists  and  engineers 
holding  academic  appointments  in 
Canadian  universities.  To  be  eligible, 
candidates  should  have  obtained  their 
doctorate  within  the  last  12  years  and 
must  be  principal  investigators  on  any 
research  grant  from  NSERC. 

Candidates  may  not  apply  on  their  own 
behalf;  they  must  be  nominated  by 
senior  members  of  the  Canadian  science 
and  engineering  community. 
Nominations  must  be  endorsed  by  the 
executive  head  of  the  candidates’  univer- 
sity and  must  include  a letter  from  the 
executive  head  and  two  additional  letters 


of  support  from  individuals  who  are 
internationally  recognized  experts  in  the 
nominees’  field  of  research.  Internal 
deadline  at  UTRS  is  June  21. 

NSERC  has  recently  issued  a revised 
Peer  Review  Manual.  A copy  of  this 
manual  is  being  supplied  to  deans  and 
chairs  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
engineering  areas.  Copies  will  also  be 
available  for  reference  purposes  at 
UTRS. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

External  Affairs  8c  International 
Trade  Canada  — Going  Global:  Europe 
1992,  for  AUCC  deadline  May  31,  IIP 
approval  deadline:  May  2 T, 
task  force  on  central  and  eastern  Europe 
programs:  any  time. 

Genesis  Research  Foundation  — 
eating  disorders  program  studentships, 
fellowships,  research  grants:  June  1 
(please  note  change). 

Institute  for  Risk  Management  — 
research  grants:  June  15. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  Fund  (various 
disciplines)  — research  grants:  June  15. 

MRC  — development  (phase  2); 
university-industry  operating  grants, 
dincial  trials,  visiting  program,  work- 
shops, BC  Lung/MRC  scholar  (letter  of 
intent):  June  1. 

National  Alliance  for  Research  on 
Schizophrenia  8c  Depression  — letter  of 
intent:  June  1. 

National  Institutes  of  Health  — new 
research  grants:  June  1. 

NSERC  — E.W.R.  Steacie  memorial 
fellowships:  June  21. 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Research  Council 
— research  grants:  June  15. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — full  applica- 
tion: June  15. 
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welcome  you 


46  Bancroft  Ava. 


to  a Special 


Book  Sale 

Saturday,  May  8 to  Sunday,  May  16 

In  the  GSU  Gymnasium 

Graduate  Students'  Union,  16  Bancroft  Ave. 


Many  prices  will  be  at  least  70% 
off  suggested  retail!! 


Saturdays  & Sundays  10  to  5 ] 
( Monday  to  Friday  12  to  6 J 


§3 mm  Under  New  Management  wmm 

Soups  Daily  Hot  Entrees 

Salads  Vegetarian  Selections 

Sandwiches  Beer  & Wine 

Full  catering  service  for  all  occasions 

Pick  up  your  Frequent  Customer  Appreciation  Card 

and  earn  a free  Entree 

Mon-Thu  8 am  - 7 pm,  Fri  8 am  - 5 pm 

2 Sussex  Avenue  (N  of  Robarts  Library) 

598-0575 


•thousands  of  paperbacks  & hardcovers 
•children's  books/special  interest  titles 
•classical  literature  & modern  fiction 

•history,  biography,  non-fiction  — Bloor  St.  - 

•general  & academic  titles  Spadina  nfe 

— Harbord 


Nine  Days  Long!! 

We  accept  MasterCard,  AmEx  & Visa. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  quantities. 
For  information, 
call  975-0849  or  978-2391 . 


A New  Spirit 
of  Giving 

A national  program  to  encourage  giving 
and  volunteering 


First  District 
Realty  Limited 

Realtor 

588-4000 


Tired  of  sitting  in  traffic  in  a car  or  lumpy  TTC  seat? 
Sit  no  more!  Stand  up  and  take  action.... 
walk  to  U of  T / Hospital  area  from  a house  we  can 
sell  you  in  the  neighbourhood!  Join  our  growing  list 
of  satisfied  faculty  clients. 

Nick  Porretta  Kathy  Monahan 

Broker  Associate  Broker 
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PhD  Orals 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


Monday,  May  10 
Shirley  Julia  Ann  Estabrook, 
Institute  of  Medical  Science, 
“The  Outpatient  Medication 
Clinic:  Factors  Associated  with 
Schizophrenic  Patients 
Compliance  to  Medication.” 
Prof.  S.J.J.  Freman. 

Ingrid  Erika  Makus, 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
“The  Place  of  Women  and 
Children  in  Liberal  Doctrines.” 
Prof.  E.G.  Andrew. 

Hugh  Edmund  Miller, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“Proving  God  and  Proving  Man: 
The  Idea  of  God  in  Hegel 
and  Levinas.” 

Prof.  G.A.  Nicholson. 

George  Francis  White, 
Centre  for  Industrial  Relations, 
“Determinants  of  Professional 
Unionization  in  Canada.” 
Prof.  N.M.  Meltz. 

Tuesday,  May  11 
Shao-Jun  Du, 

Department  of  Biochemistry, 
“The  Isolation  and 
Characterization  of  Chinook 
Salmon  GH  Genes  in  the  Creation 


of  Fast-Growing  Atlantic  Salmon 
by  GH  Gene  Transfer.” 

Prof.  C.L.  Hew. 

Glen  Ashely  Gaudin, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Electronic  Structure  of  Copper 
Chemisorbed  on  Low-Index 
Tungsten  Survaces.” 

Prof.  M.J.G.  Lee. 

Wednesday,  May  12 
Stephanie  Margaret  Walker, 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Religion, 
“This  Women  in  Particular: 
Contexts  for  the  Biographical 
Image  of  Emily  Carr.” 

Prof.  J.L.  Aitken. 

Tuesday,  May  18 
Robert  Bruce  Maule, 
Department  of  History, 
“British  Policy  and  Administration 
in  the  Federated  Shan  States, 
1922-1942.”  Prof.  M.  Israel. 

Robert  David  Eugene  Parker, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Credentialism  and  Vocational 
Expectations  in  a Community 
College.”  Prof.  J.J.  Quarter. 

Scott  Donald  Sampson, 
Department  of  Zoology, 


“Cranial  Ornamentations  in 
Ceratopsid  Dinosaurs:  Systematic, 
Behavioural  and  Evolutionary 
Implications.” 

Prof.  C.S.  Churcher. 

Thursday,  May  20 
Mojisola  Folake  Tiamiyu, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Facilitating  the  Empowerment 
of  Women:  The  Case  of  the 
People’s  Bank  of  Nigeria.” 
Prof.  E.V.  Sullivan. 

Friday,  May  21 
Milana  L.  Todoroff, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Making  Their  Own  Way: 

A Contextual  Portrait  of  Marital 
Rupture  for  a Generation  of 
Mid-Life  Single 
Mothers/W omen.” 

Prof.  E.V.  Sullivan. 

Xiao  Qiang  Yan, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Role  of  Platelet- 
Derived  Growth  Factor  and 
Interleukin-1  in  Helopoesis.” 
Prof.  N.N.  Iscove. 

Tuesday,  May  25 
Marion  Gail  Noble, 
Department  of  English, 


“Parody  in  Shakespeare.” 
Prof.  J.H.  Astington. 

Wednesday,  May  26 
Stephen  Bell, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Communication  Networks  in 
University-Industry  Research 
Relationships:  A Case  Study 
Based  on  Ontario  Centres 
of  Excellence.” 

Prof.  D.W.  Lang. 

Randy  Sollenberger, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Combining  Depth  Information: 
Theory  and  Implications  for 
Design  of  3D  Displays.” 
Profs.  F.I.M.  Craik  and 
P.  Milgram. 

Thursday,  May 27 
Albert  Hoang, 
Department  of  Statistics, 
“Probabilistic  Causal  Reasoning 
in  Intelligent  Systems.” 

Prof.  D.F.  Andrews. 

Jessie  Brock  Lees, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Educators  and  Computers: 
Visions  and  Images.” 

Prof.  F.M.  Connelly. 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes 
the  terms  of  reference  and 
membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is 
Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to 
publication. 


SE/1RCH 


Director,  Centre  of 
Criminology 

A search  committee  has  been  established 
to  appoint  a director  for  the  Centre  of 
Criminology  for  a five-year  term. 
Members  are:  Professor  John  N.H. 
Britton,  associate  dean,  Division  II, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (chair); 
Professors  A.N.  Doob  and  P.C. 
Stenning,  Centre  of  Criminology, 
N.M.  Meltz,  principal,  Woodsworth 
College;  J.E.  Mosher,  Faculties  of 
Law  and  Social  Work;  and  P.H. 
Solomon,  political  science,  Erindale 
College;  and  C.J.  Matthews,  head 
librarian,  and  Tammy  Landar,  gradu- 
ate student,  Centre  of  Criminology. 

The  committee  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  or  submissions  from 
interested  persons  until  May  25. 

These  should  be  mailed  to  Professor 
John  N.H.  Britton  at  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  63  St.  George  St. 


Please  note 

Committee  notices  must  include  the 
full  names  of  the  departments  or 
divisions  in  question  and  the  last 
names  of  committee  members  must  be 
accompanied  by  full  first  names  or 
two  initials. 


HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 


Men's  cut $13 

Women's  cut $17 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 


GST  included  in  price 


"Our  experience  means 
professional  results" 


J MONDAY  FRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

’ HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
9782431 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


OFFICIAL 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ROBES 

ALL  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 

26  Duncan  Street  TORONTO  (416)  977-4408 


Help  Investigate 
Periodontal  Disease 


The  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  seeks 
individuals  for  a clinical  study  to  test  a new  method  for 
early  diagnosis  of  people  who  are  prone  to  gum  infections. 

If  you  had  periodontal  treatment  in  the  past  5 years, 
including  surgery  OR  if  you  experience  bleeding  upon 
toothbrushing,  you  may  be  eligible. 

Participants  must  be  between  30  and  50  years  of  age. 

A comprehensive  periodontal  examination  will  be  free  of 
charge.  A stipend  will  be  given  to  participants  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  study. 

Call  Lucie  at  979-4534 


rrm 

IVELUT^  K /EVOl 

1 ARBOR  j 

1993  H.L.  Welsh 
Lectures  in  Physics 

MONDAY,  MAY  17 

2:00  p.m. 

F.  Duncan  M.  Haldane 

Surprises  in  Strongly-Quantum 

Princeton  University 

Magnetism 

4:00  p.m. 

Wallace  S.  Broecker 

Is  Fossil  Fuel  Carbon  Dioxide 

Columbia  University 

Greening  the  Earth? 

Medical  Sciences  Auditorium,  King's  College  Circle 

You  are  invited  to  a Reception  in 

West  Hall  of  University  College 

5:30  - 7:00  p.m.  following  the  lectures. 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Physics.  For  further  information,  call  978-7135. 

Reception  for 
Retiring  Faculty  and  Staff 


President  J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  will  host  a Reception  for 
members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  who  are 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  academic  session. 

It  will  be  held  in  the  Hart  House  Quadrangle  on 
Friday  May  28, 1993  from 
4:00  pm  to  6:00  pm.  In  the  event  of  inclement 
weather,  the  reception  will  be  moved  to  the  East 
Common  Room. 

Friends  and  family  of  the  honoured  guests,  and  all 
members  of  the  University  community,  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 
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CHRIS  VAN  ES 


How  A Tree  Grows 


The  University  must  make  a greater  effort  to  accommodate  collegiality,  forestry  debate  has  shown 

ByPaulAird 


T 


'nJhe  Faculty  of  Forestry  was  created  in  1905  by 
provincial  statute.  “An  Act  respecting  the  University 
ofToronto”  ruled  that  “buildings  and  equipments  for 
instruction  in  and  the  study  of  Forestry  and  Botany  be  provid- 
ed.” University  College  became  the  first  home  of  the  faculty, 
where  teaching  began  in  1907. 

After  86  years  of  teaching,  research,  professional  and  com- 
munity service  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  forest  conser- 
vation and  forest  science,  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  received  this 
terse  letter,  sent  to  the  dean  by  the  vice-president  and  provost: 
“I  write  to  confirm  that  at  its  meeting  on  Thursday,  March  11, 
1993  the  Governing  Council  resolved:  THAT  the  University 
ofToronto  focus  its  efforts  in  the  field  of  forestry  on  research 
and  graduate  studies,  that  the  admission  of  students  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  degree  (B.Sc.F.)  be  suspend- 
ed indefinitely  as  of  the  current  admission  cycle,  and  that  the 
delivery  of  the  B.ScF.  program  be  phased  out  over  the  next  three 
years.” 

The  process  followed  by  the  University  administration  and 
Governing  Council  to  reach  this  decision  has  been  questioned 
and  criticized.  Reports  by  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  printed  in  the  March  8 and  April 
2 UTFA  Newsletter  concluded:  “What  is  most  ominous  about 
the  Forestry  debacle  is  the  manner  in  which  the  [University]  ad- 
ministration was  able  to  manipulate  the  University’s  governing 
bodies,  including  the  Academic  Board,  to  carry  out  its  agenda 
of  selective  retrenchment.”  The  chair  of  Academic  Board 
responded  in  a letter  published  in  the  April  12  edition  of  The 
Bulletin.  Under  the  headline  Democracy  reigns  at  Academic 
Board,  he  rejected  all  charges  of  “undemocratic  procedures, 
undue  haste  or  the  purchasing  of  votes.” 

These  two  judgements  are  diametrically  opposed.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  governing  process  as 
it  unfolded  will  provide  another  viewpoint.  Though  I use  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry  as  an  example,  I am  not  suggesting  that  the 
decision  made  in  this  case  was  right  or  wrong.  My  objective  is 
to  highlight  how  collegiality  has  been  put  at  risk  at  the  University 
ofToronto  and  how  we  must  guard  and  honour  collegiality  as 
a basic  principle  of  governance. 


The  provost’s  motion  to  suspend  indefinitely  the 
faculty's  undergraduate  program  was  formally  announced  to  the 
faculty  on  Jan.  7 and,  just  three  hours  later,  to  Academic  Board. 
This  we  labelled  “undue  haste.”  The  faculty  was  dismayed  by 
the  lack  of  opportunity  to  correct  any  misunderstandings  or 
omissions.  What  puzzled  many  of  us  was  the  stark  absence  of 
an  academic  analysis  of  the  potential  impact  of  the  proposal  on 
environmental  education  in  the  University  and  beyond. 

The  Planning  8c  Priorities  Committee  of  Academic  Board 
was  the  first  group  to  debate  the  motion.  Its  meetings,  which 
are  normally  held  in  closed  session,  were  rightly  opened  to 
permit  the  public  to  participate.  In  a collegial  university,  col 
leagues  are  expected  to  consider  all  sides  of  an  issue.  Admittedly 
the  committee  heard  many  sides.  It  held  two  meetings  on  the 
topic  that  lasted  about  six  hours  in  total.  But  it  ruled  that  it  did 
not  need  to  devote  the  time  to  hear  all  who  had  asked  to  speak. 
Further,  the  committee  chair  ruled  that  the  dean  of  forestry  could 
not  comment  on  evidence  presented  to  the  committee  by  its 
members,  even  though  the  committee  lacked  a forestry 
representative. 

Everyone  assumed  that  Academic  Board  would  follow  the 
same  rules  and  procedures  that  were  followed  in  1986  during 
discussions  to  close  the  Faculty  of  Architecture  8c  Landscape 
Architecture.  But  those  who  had  expected  to  address  the  board 
were  refused.  Instead  the  “gag  rule”  was  invoked  without  giv- 
ing prior  notice  to  the  University  community  so  it  could  fairly 
respond.  The  agenda  committee  arbitrarily  decided  to  forward 
all  written  submissions  from  the  Planning  8c  Priorities 
Committee  to  board  members  and  to  permit  only  three  non 
members  to  speak  for  five  minutes  each,  confined  solely  to 
those  selected  by  the  dean  of  forestry.  The  dean  offered  four 
names  of  people  who  would  all  speak  within  the  15-minute 
period  allotted.  The  chair  of  Academic  Board  would  accept  only 
three.  He  thereby  denied  the  opportunity  for  one  of  the 


University’s  internationally  acclaimed  botanists  to  address  her 
Academic  Board  for  just  3.75  minutes.  The  chair’s  claim  that 
the  gag  rule  was  fair  and  just  because  it  was  not  challenged  by 
the  board’s  members  does  not  make  it  collegially  correct. 
Forestry  students  wore  black  gags  over  their  mouths  to 
emphasize  this  point. 


At  McGill 

NINE  CONDITIONS  HAD  TO  BE  MET 
TO  KEEP  DENTISTRY  OPEN 


It  was  my  judgement  that  the  imposition  of  the  gag  rule  was 
a serious  breach  of  fair  governance  at  the  University.  Accordingly 
I wrote  to  the  chair  of  Governing  Council  late  in  February: 
“Before  the  gag  rule  was  declared,  I would  have  predicted  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  so  in  a university....  I cannot  understand 
how  this  form  of  governance  can  be  sanctioned.  In  my  judge- 
ment it  is  a serious  strike  against  the  integrity  of  the  University 


and  all  those  who  have  tried  to  make  it  great.  If  this  judgement 
is  wrong,  I would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  help  me  to  under- 
stand why.”  There  has  been  no  response. 

At  the  March  11  meeting  when  Governing  Council  debat- 
ed the  forestry  issue,  the  dean  of  forestry  and  the  president  of 
the  University’s  faculty  association  were  the  only  non-members 
invited  to  address  Council.  The  dean  had  to  convey  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  forestry’s  academic  staff,  administrative  staff,  un- 
dergraduate students,  graduate  students,  alumni  and  others  in 
the  University  community  in  five  minutes,  though  he  was 
kindly  given  eight.  Also  a motion  was  moved  and  carried  to  per- 
mit one  forestry  student  to  speak  on  behalf  of  all  students  in  the 
University.  The  few  people  voting  against  this  motion  cer- 
tainly had  the  right  to  do  so  but  they  wounded  the  University 
in  the  process.  Students  are  among  the  stars  and  by  the  stars  we 
chart  our  course. 


The  final  verdict  on  the  propriety  of  the  governing 
process  should  be  based  on  the  University’s  established  princi- 
ples of  academic  freedom,  where  academic  freedom  has  been 
defined  as  “the  freedom  to  examine,  question,  teach,  and  learn, 
and  it  involves  the  right  to  investigate,  speculate,  and  comment 
without  reference  to  prescribed  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
criticize  the  University  and  society  at  large.”  This  implies  a col- 
legial form  of  interaction  and  governance,  with  decisions  made 
in  an  open  and  accountable  way. 

Within  this  context,  I conclude  that  this  whole  exercise 
could  have  been  avoided  by  following  the  McGill  University 
model.  McGill’s  Senate  established  nine  conditions  that  had  to 
be  met  to  keep  its  Faculty  of  Dentistry  open,  including  de- 
creasing the  number  of  students,  reducing  the  cost  of  staff,  hir- 
ing more  research-oriented  professors  and  raising  more  money. 
These  collegially  developed  conditions  were  met  16  months  later 
and  the  faculty  was  sustained. 

I also  believe  that  when  discussing  important  academic  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  proposed  closure  of  a degree  program,  Academic 
Board  should  follow  parliamentary  procedures  and  resolve  it- 
self into  a “Committee  of  the  Whole  Academic  Board.”  This 
would  give  board  members  the  opportunity  for  free  and  open 
discussion  and  the  time  to  assemble  and  weigh  the  information 
needed  to  make  wise  decisions.  It  would  also  allow  for  a more 
collegial  process  to  avoid  block  voting. 

The  Planning  8c  Priorities  Committee  should  be  dissolved. 
In  this  way  all  motions  would  be  presented  and  considered  first 
by  Academic  Board.  The  board  may  choose  to  establish  a special 
committee  to  examine  any  proposal.  Knowing  that  each  special 
committee  would  be  dissolved  when  it  submits  its  final  report, 
the  board  would  select  the  members  best  able  to  contribute  to 
each  topic  under  discussion. 

The  imposition  of  a gag  rule  to  stifle  public  debate  denies  the 
University  community  the  opportunity  to  participate  fully  and 
effectively  in  the  governing  process.  Such  a measure  should  not 
be  invoked  to  limit  or  prevent  discussion  unless  the  presenta- 
tions become  frivolous  or  vexatious. 

Academic  freedom  must  apply  to  students  as  well.  There  are 
undue  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  students  wanting  to  take 
courses  outside  their  program  areas.  By  resorting  to  intellectu- 
al balkanization  the  University  tries  to  keep  students  in  their 
selected  niches.  In  one  of  the  major  faculties,  students  wanting 
to  take  an  elective  course  in  another  faculty  for  degree  credit  must 
consult  an  academic  adviser,  “establish  that  their  particular 
aims  are  valid,”  petition  their  registrar  and  hope  that  their  pe- 
tition is  granted  so  they  will  not  have  a black  mark  in  their  files 
— all  within  the  first  few  days  of  classes.  Surely  the  University 
needs  an  academic  policy  that  will  encourage  rather  than  inhibit 
students  wanting  to  graze  in  other  intellectual  fields. 

I fear  for  the  survival  of  this  university  as  a collegial  organi- 
zation. Perhaps  if  we  could  accept  more  collegial  forms  of 
interaction  and  governance  we  would  re-create  the  idea  of  the 
university. 

Velut  arbor  aevo  — may  it  grow  as  a tree  through  the  ages. 

Professor  Paul  Aird  is  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  and  a 
former  member  of  Governing  Council. 
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